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THIS GRADUATE CATALOG NUMBER of The Roose- 
velt University Bulletin is intended to cover the two 
academic years, 1958-1959 and 1959-1960. However, the 
University reserves the right to make whatever changes 
in policy may be necessary from time to time. For infor- 
mation regarding semester course offerings and class 
hours, see the class schedules published by the University 
prior to the opening of each semester. 





For information regarding the undergraduate offerings of the 
University, see the bulletins issued by the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the College of Business Administration, and the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 


Calendar 1958-60 


FALL SEMESTER, 1958 


September 16 to 20, Tuesday through Saturday.......... Registration 
September; 22, Monday, a vair a 0:0 < ain 0 gign nlont e Classes begin 
October 29, Wednesday. . Last date for filing application for candidacy 
November 14, Friday. ...Last date for filing application for graduation 
November 27 and 28, Thursday and Friday... .Thanksgiving, Holiday 


December 19, Friday. vs sax sa cs css cs gag cg s Last date for filing thesis 
December 22 to January 3, inclusive............. Christmas vacation 
Jaunary 26, SOTAAN s - c ars 9 9.6 9.6 as < R arr H TRR CE Semester closes 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1959 


February 3, Tuesday (evening only) and February 4 to 


February 7, Wednesday through Saturday.......... Registration 
February 9: Monday ore KIN Joh. e r dea fF ba Classes begin 
March 11, Wednesday... .Last date for filing application for candidacy 
March 13, Friday...... Last date for filing application for graduation 
March 23 to March 28, Monday to Saturday, inclusive. .Spring vacation 
April 1, Wednesday........ Deadline for application for scholarships, 

grants-in-aid, and assistantships 
Taal oie i o's Gain Goin aa oie Bem wie He Last date for filing thesis 
Mary SO, Saterday... 60) sug edie T T Memorial Day, Holiday 
a GO; R «oj. 0: jn; ars oie Ñ aie E K 0 $8 os bo AES WW nd Semester closes 


SUMMER, 1959 


FIRST DAY TERM (6 WEEKS) 


June 17 to 20, Wednesday through Saturday............ Registration 
Jute 22 i Monday otis R aise Shah nai vie si weal Classes begin 
June 22, Monday....... Last date for filing application for candidacy 
June:29, Monday... w elie. 9.7 R He i as HO Additional classes begin 
July 14, Saturdays! « fade. a œ rug sessie Independence Day, Holiday 
July 15, Wednesday..... Last date for filing application for graduation 
an anA PA aa a AE E practi xeric 6h 29-51 945/95 First day term closes 


SECOND DAY TERM (6 WEEKS) 


PREV ED bet TAH T ete Registration 
Angot 3, Monday? b E ores eee ied < alee < Classes begin 
August 24, Monda s S esaad R a Ra Ra a Last date for filing thesis 
September i; MODY «66:67 K Y X S'a © se SR x N STK ws Labor Day, Holiday 
September 1), T dereires censuses ness Second day term closes 


EVENING TERM (8% WEEKS) 


June 17 to 20, Wednesday through Saturday............ Registration 
Jaa Monday i e a So aes TOs Se ee ees Classes begin 
Joly 4 Saturday x e Ys S TN Oe TT Independence Day, Holiday 
Angust 18 RTT Lusse So DR hit Evening term closes 


FALL SEMESTER, 1959 


September 15 to 19, Tuesday through Saturday.......... Registration 
September 21, Monday sed. eer sedeer e at Classes begin 
October 26, Monday..... Last date for filing application for candidacy 


November 13, Friday... .Last date for filing application for graduation 
November 26 and 27, Thursday and Friday....Thanksgiving, Holiday 


December, 18 Friday: sristi as a soya): Last date for filing thesis 
December 21 to January 2, inclusive............. Christmas vacation 
January, ZG, -SAUITORY .:51o-<-0:0:c50"> anys iea e aae op sie ERN Semester closes 


SPRING SEMESTER, 1960 


February 2, Tuesday (evening only) and February 3 to 
February 6, Wednesday through Saturday.......... Registration 
Rebruary’ 8 Monday casas cacare n E AES s e Classes begin 
March 9, Wednesday ....Last date for filing application for candidacy 
March 15, Tuesday..... Last date for filing application for graduation 
April ESR a osoan sos Deadline for applications for scholarships, 
grants-in-aid, and assistantships 
April 11 to April 16, Monday to Saturday, inclusive. . . . Spring vacation 


Ini Naadan eea ole s. v'a <0 sso R sie or Last date for filing thesis 
May S0nMonday iio. aie. 2k olen ede Memorial Day, Holiday 
Ferri AS at H E. > Semester closes 


SUMMER, 1960 


FIRST DAY TERM (6 WEEKS) 


June 15 to 18, Wednesday through Saturday............. Registration 
OTRO PT so oie cis Face ie 0 oS 66 Ho oS slo Vides wt aes Classes begin 
June 20, Monday........ Last date for filing application for candidacy 
FEROZ Rr Za ea ear y anan Additional classes begin 
IRL a dT aee wis gi cco a son oboe vies Independence Day, Holiday 
July 15, Friday........ Last date for filing application for graduation 
U] Rr Sara 6:6 0:5 Zaara R oes a wore First day term closes 


SECOND DAY TERM (6 WEEKS) 


PEVARE RIM nhs Fiero TT a sara aaa a G BIER Registration 
PARASOL Ee LEME 65.5 ol i5 0:4. Tyoey in E TH T r Classes begin 
Angust 22 Monday.: s isas iisas 6) «040.6 » wi ess Last date for filing thesis 
September. 9, Monday. s x ars g 600i sinens sesso Labor Day, Holiday 
Spem I, Friday; sesse eanne tannie Second day term closes 


EVENING TERM (8⁄2 WEEKS) 


June 15 to 18, Wednesday through Saturday............. Registration 
Juno ZOA Monday L Fe. OSs T cides Die vials otels Classes begin 
JO A MONARY. Se eZ ea coe ee od wee we Independence Day, Holiday 
Angust L6, T o's adie ie Pele a es 0 Evening term closes 


FALL SEMESTER, 1960 


September 13 to 17, Tuesday through Saturday.......... Registration 
September 19, Monday rs ¢ ss cies os ps 04,0 ea SR ta sjem ais Classes begin 
October 26, Wednesday. . . Last date for filing application for candidacy 
November 15, Tuesday... Last date for filing application for graduation 
November 24 and 25, Thursday and Friday... .Thanksgiving, Holiday 


December 16, Friday agas e'e sK raa ga KaK Last date for filing thesis 
December 19 to January 2, inclusive............. Christmas vacation 
January 21, Saturday... S e T oi ois cas tw TR ieee Semester closes 


Purposes of the Graduate Division 


The Graduate Division of Roosevelt University offers courses of 
instruction leading to the Master’s degree in Accounting, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English, History, Music, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Psychology, and Social Science. Each program of instruction 
is designed to meet one of the demands for advanced education which 
our civilization makes upon college graduates. Almost one-half of all 
college graduates now return to the universities for professional orien- 
tation, for specialized studies, or for research training that could not 
be included in their undergraduate programs. One college graduate in 
five now goes on to earn a graduate or professional degree. Roosevelt 
University provides opportunities for advanced education at a place 
and at times that are convenient for students in the metropolitan area 
of Chicago. 

The needs served by each department of instruction are defined and 
described in this bulletin. In general, it may be said, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity offers programs for (1) students for whom the Master’s degree 
will be terminal, (2) students who are contemplating doctoral studies, 
and (3) students who need a few special courses. 

(1) Students expecting to complete their formal schooling by 
earning the Master’s degree usually concentrate on subjects relating to 
some professional or semi-professional occupation. To such students 
Roosevelt does not offer narrow “job-training,” but instruction that will 
develop their potential for professional growth. 

(2) Students who are contemplating doctoral studies include many 
of the college graduates who each year find employment in the Chicago 
area. By starting their graduate work at Roosevelt University, they 
maintain their habits of study, they profit by contact with an alert 
faculty, and they arrive at a well-considered plan for their further 
education. | 

(3) Graduate students who are not seeking an advanced degree are 
welcome at Roosevelt University, if they have a serious purpose and if 
they meet the specific prerequisites of the courses which they wish to 
pursue. 


Day AND EVENING PROGRAMS 


Most of the departments in the Graduate Division offer courses 
during the evening as well as during day-time hours. (Graduate work 
in chemistry is offered only in the evening.) The library, laboratories, 
and studios are also made available to both day and evening students. 
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Purposes of Graduate Division 


- The Library, located on the tenth floor, is open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Monday through Thursday; 9 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. on Friday; and 12 noon 
to 5 p.m. on Saturday. Graduate students also make use of many spe- 
cialized libraries, such as the John Crerar Library and the Newberry 


Library, which are located in or near the downtown area. 


Because Roosevelt University is located in the center of a great 
metropolis, graduate students have unsurpassed opportunities for field 
work, cultural activities, and employment. The academic departments 
and administrative offices of the University assist students in making the 

most of these community resources. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR 


The academic calendar of Roosevelt University is designed to permit 
the maximum acceleration of studies. The regular school year is divided 
into two semesters of sixteen weeks each. Most of the day classes 
_ are scheduled to meet on alternate days: Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays for one period, and Tuesdays and Thursdays for one and one- 
half periods per day. Evening classes normally meet on Mondays and 
Wednesdays, or Tuesdays and Thursdays, although there are some 
classes that meet only once a week. The work covered and the credit 
given is the same whether the subject is offered in the evening or day- 
time. 

The graduate summer term consists of two sessions of six weeks each 
for day students, and one session of eight weeks for evening students. 
Class hours per week are increased during the summer term, so that 
a full semester’s credit can be earned in each subject. 


ACCREDITATION 


Roosevelt University is accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the granting of the Master’s 
degree. The University is also accredited by the National Association of 
Schools of Music and the Illinois State Examining Board. It is approved 
by the Veterans’ Administration for veterans’ training and by the 
United States Office of Immigration for the training of non-quota 
foreign students. 


Roosevelt University is a member of such associations as the 
American Council on Education, the Association of American Colleges, 
the Association of Urban Universities, the Association of University 
Evening Colleges, the National Association of Schools of Music, and the 
Midwest Conference on Graduate Study and Research. 


Scholastic Regulations 


ADMISSION 


All students who wish to enroll in graduate classes must first be 
formally admitted to graduate study. Those who seek a Master’s degree 
must also be admitted to a department and to candidacy. Students 
should apply for the admission appropriate to their purpose and stage > 
of progress, as follows: 


1. Admission to graduate study. Required of all new students. 


Granted to students possessing a Bachelor’s degree (or the 
equivalent) from an accredited institution. 


An application blank may be secured from the Director of 
Admissions. Applicants who have graduated from institutions 
other than Roosevelt University will request that a transcript 
of their credits be forwarded to the Director of Admissions. 

If the grade average in the undergraduate record is below 
B- (2.5), the student may be admitted only as a special student, 
pending demonstration of ability to do satisfactory work in 
graduate courses. 


Foreign students are required to give evidence of proficiency 
in the English language. The Director of Admissions will supply 
detailed information concerning the language requirement and 
other certifications that are needed for foreign applicants. 


2. Admission to a department. Required of all students who wish to 
use course credits to fulfill requirements for a degree at Roose- 
velt. 


Granted to students whose undergraduate grade average 
satisfies the departmental requirement (in no department less 
than B— in either the senior college or the entire college course) 
and who meet the other requirements specified by the depart- 
ment. (See statements in the departmental section of this bul- 
letin.) Entering students are not required to apply for admission 
to a department, but such application is advisable if there is any 
likelihood that the student will seek a degree. Not more than 
nine semester hours of graduate credit completed prior to ad- 
mission to a department may be counted toward the Master’s 
degree. 

An application blank may be secured from the chairman of 
the appropriate department, or, in the case of students applying 
for admission to the Social Science program, from the dean of 
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Scholastic Regulations 


the Graduate Division. Admission to a department does not 
guarantee admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree, but 
it is a necessary step for those seeking a degree. 


3. Admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree. Required of all 
students seeking graduate degrees. 

Granted to students who have completed at least two 300 or 
400 level courses at Roosevelt University for graduate credit. 
Students must also satisfy the qualitative standards of the de- 
partment and submit acceptable plans for the completion of 
course work, thesis, and/or internship. 

Departments are not bound by the minimum requirements 
stated in this bulletin. If, in the judgment of a department, a 
student lacks certain undergraduate prerequisites (general or 
specific), the department may appropriately lengthen the pro- 
gram of studies. 

An application blank may be secured from the Department 
Chairman and should be filled out after consultation with the 
Department Chairman or Adviser. 

Application for candidacy must be filed not less than ninety 
days before the convocation at which the candidate hopes to re- 
ceive the degree. 

In order to receive a degree, the candidate must have been 
admitted to candidacy at least sixty days prior to the convoca- 
tion. Because admission to candidacy is an action of the 
Graduate Council, students are advised to file their applications 
as early as possible. 


Exceptions to the general requirements may be made in meritorious 
cases only with the consent of the Graduate Admissions Committee 
upon recommendation of a department. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Roosevelt University offers five Master’s degrees: The Master of 
Arts degree for students in the departments of Economics, Education, 
English, History, Philosophy, Political Science and Psychology, and 
in the interdepartmental Social Science program; the Master of Science 
degree for students in the department of Chemistry; the Master of 
Music or the Master of Music Education for students in the Chicago 
Musical College; and the Master of Business Administration for students 
in the Department of Accounting. 

The Master’s degree is conferred by the Board of Trustees upon 
recommendation of the Faculty. The Faculty makes its recommendations 
upon certification by the appropriate department. The departmental 
chairman or adviser will guide the student in the selection of courses, 
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Scholastic Re, tons 


thesis subject, or other work that will merit recommendation for the 
degree. The minimum requirements, regardless of department, are as 
follows: 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREE 


(These requirements are identical for the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Master of Science, Master of Music, Master of Music Education, and 
Master of Business Administration.) 


(1) Thirty acceptable hours of graduate work. 

(2) At least twenty-one of the semester hours offered for the 
Master’s degree must be earned at Roosevelt University. 

(3) All graduate credits offered by the candidate for the Master's 
degree must have been earned within a limit of six calendar 


years. 

(4) Not less than fifteen hours of graduate credit offered by the 
candidate for the Master’s degree shall be at the 400 course 
level. 

(5) No grades lower than B may be offered for the Master’s degree. 

(6) Credit for the Master’s thesis shall not exceed three semester 
hours and credit for a thesis seminar shall not exceed three 
additional hours. 

(7) Two copies of the Master’s thesis (if a thesis is required) must 
be filed in the University library. (Secure copy of regulations 
before beginning work on thesis.) Thesis must be presented 
in acceptable form to the sponsoring department at least five 
weeks prior to the convocation at which the Master’s degree 
is awarded. (The department is responsible for presenting all 
required copies of the thesis to the Dean at least three weeks 
prior to convocation.) In the summer session the deadlines are 
three weeks and two weeks, respectively, prior to convocation. 


These are minimum requirements applying to candidates for degrees 
in all departments. In some departments there are additional quantitative 
and qualitative requirements. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 


The graduate program is administered by the Dean of the Graduate 
Division and the other administrative and departmental officers with 
the aid of a Graduate Council consisting of representatives of the ten 
departments offering work leading to the Master’s degree. 

The officers whom the graduate student may need to consult will be 
found in the following locations: 


Dean of the Graduate Division, Wayne A. R. Leys ........ Room 710 
Director of Admissions, Howard Winebrenner............ Room 844 
Registrar, Donald H. Steward..............ccceceeccece Room 836 


Scholastic Regulations 


Arts and Sciences: 
Dean Artin) Hillman. oes eigse see 0 svelaiereie v0 eT Room 710 
Chemistry Department Chairman, W. P. Cortelyou....... Room 650 
Economics Department Chairman, Walter Weisskopf..... Room 713 
Education Department Chairman, George R. Ivins....... Room 386 
Education Department Graduate Adviser, 

Runy Holden, Frankiz T Room 334 
English Department Chairman, Kendall B. Taft......... Room 704 
History Department Chairman, Richard Hooker........ Room 722 
Philosophy Department Chairman, Lionel Ruby......... Room 711 
Political Science Department Acting Chairman, 

ITH + Scenes yes ois ewe se ea te eines Room 752 
Political Science Department Graduate Adviser, 

RL WA EPO C a PSUS 12 E RBs els ope 92 wen wi Room 751 
Psychology Department Acting Chairman, 

Tani Raa BOrack s TA E r cece levees ates acne ese Room 506 
Psychology Department Graduate Adviser, 

aali TTT H Soe 1 id eles cod E, e ene Room 509 

Business Administration: 
Don hot A Weil. occa scat boca ae Reese oe enw ele eees Room 606 
Accounting Department Chairman, Samuel Specthrie..... Room 614 
Music: 
TIO TONG CLORTIER Z 5 da sides sks Sb uieeg 0 S Room 920 


Amount OF WORK 


The normal program for a full-time student is not less than nine 
semester hours nor more than fifteen semester hours in a regular 
semester; in each session of the summer term it is not less than three 
nor more than six semester hours. An overload requires permission 
from the Dean. 

Employed students are expected to limit their loads to the amount 
of work which they can complete without sacrifice of quality. Registra- 
tion advisers are authorized to refuse permission to carry what appears 
to be an overload; they may refer doubtful cases to the Dean of the 
school. A continuing student is not considered to be completely regis- 
tered until his program has been approved by his departmental adviser. 


GRADES 


Course work, theses, and special examinations will be graded A, B, 
C, D, or F. The grades of A and B are the only grades that satisfy 
requirements for the Master’s degree. The symbol L is used to indicate 
withdrawal from class. 

Failure to maintain an average of B in more than one semester 
justifies academic discipline in all departments. For specific depart- 
mental rules concerning probation and dropping students for poor 
scholarship, consult the departmental adviser. 
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Student Services 


COUNSELING 


Through the Counseling and Testing Service the University con- 
tributes to the well-being and success of students both in their college 
work and in life generally by helping them analyze and solve their 
individual problems. The personnel of the Service consists of trained 
counselors, aided by a staff of assistants who are specialists in test 
administration. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The Director of the Health Service, a practicing physician, main- 
tains office hours throughout the year. He is available to students to 
discuss personal and health problems and to take care of minor ailments. 
An experienced registered nurse is in charge of the Health Office and 
First Aid Room. Communications should be directed to the Health 
Office. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The University maintains a Placement Service for its students and 
graduates. 


PuysicAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


The program of physical education at Roosevelt University has, 
among other purposes, the major aim of promoting socializing activi- 
ties for all students. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


The Director of Physical Education and Student Activities provides 
guidance for student groups organized to promote various cultural, 
social, and hobby interests. The University expects student organiza- 
tions to extend their privileges to all alike without discrimination on 
any basis except that of individual merit and community of interest. 
All student activities groups are required to register with the Student 
Activities Office the names of their officers and a statement of their 
aims and membership policies. 

For detailed information regarding student activities, see the general 
bulletin of the University. 


BOOKSTORE 


The University bookstore is located on the first floor, Michigan Ave- 
nue side of the building. 
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Student Services 


LUNCHROOM 


The University lunchroom is located on the second floor, Wabash 
Avenue side of the building. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications for full-tuition scholarships, grants-in-aid, and assistant- 
ships are received annually. Application blanks are available in the 
office of the Dean (Room 710) and must be returned prior to April 1. 
Awards are announced on or about May 1. 


Applications for grants-in-aid (for financial assistance during the 
spring semester) are also accepted between December 1 and January 15. 
Application blanks are available in the office of the Dean. 
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Tuition and Fees 
for Graduate Credit 


College of Arts and Sciences 
College of Business Administration 


(For tuition and fees in the Chicago Musical College, 
see special bulletin issued by that school) 


TUITION 
CR] FOG, gris. eira N ai Kansra $22.50 per semester hour 
Additional charge for each laboratory or 
dõöble Period abit, < x 0 ex un sega Pease see eee $8.00 


Note: A charge of $.50 per semester hour will be assessed if tuition and fees are 
not paid in full at time of registration. 


FEES 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for the first registration at 

Roosevelt: Univer nity... «<0: s:x: see siedenteie TT a $ 5.00 
Registration fee (non-refundable) for each subsequent registra- 

Gono sanra a E T ra oeeaee 2.00 
Chemistry breakage deposit e < e 6200 ees H sie eye 5.00 
Binding fee for thesis, in most cases, per copy «ss s e e ee Re 3.00 
(radan ioo 2 s ear oa S ote 8 ote A eee eee 15.00 


For other fees and for regulations in regard to tuition and fees, see the 
bulletin of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


PREPAYMENT OF TUITION 


In addition to the registration fee, at least 25 per cent of the semes- 
ter’s tuition bill must be paid at the time of registration before class at- 
tendance cards will be issued. Students will not be permitted to attend 
classes unless payments are made as indicated. 


PAYMENT PLANS 


Tuition and fees are payable in advance. Students who find it incon- 
venient to pay the full amount in cash should consult the Bursar 
regarding extended payment arrangements. 


EMERGENCY LOANS 


Application for emergency loans may be made in the office of the 
Dean of Students (Room 876). 
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Departmental Regulations and 
Course Descriptions 


Courses numbered 300 to 399 are open to graduate students and to 
advanced undergraduates. Courses numbered 400 and above are open 
only to graduate students, except when written permission is secured 


and filed with the Dean. 
Preceding the list of courses for each department will be found 


special information pertaining to that department, such as: 


— Statement of purpose 

— Requirements for admission to the department 
— Requirements for admission to candidacy 

— Requirements for the Master’s degree 

— Credit regulations 


— Rules concerning thesis or other work 


Courses are normally open to any graduate student who has the 
course prerequisites, but programs should be worked out in consulta- 
tion with the departmental adviser. Such consultation is especially 
important if the student wishes to take courses outside of his major 
department. 

It should be borne in mind that in some areas of graduate and pro- 
fessional education the maturity of the student and his general 
familiarity with the field are as important as specific course pre- 
requisites. For the guidance of students who wish to enroll in courses 
outside of the major department, the following courses have been listed 
as suitable for non-majors: 


Economics 300, 302, 333, 390, 402, 403. 

Philosophy 301, 302, 309, 312, 313, 315, 321, 333, 345, 357, 360, 
401, 429. 

Political Science 303, 321, 322, 335, 336, 401. 

Psychology 310, 316, 340, 420. 


These courses may not be appropriate for all students. Non-majors 
may wish to elect other courses. 


Each of the courses described in the following pages carries three 
semester hours of credit unless otherwise stated. 
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Accounting 


ACCOUNTING 


The Accounting Department offerings for graduate credit lead to 
the degree of Master of Business Administration. The courses are 
designed to meet the following needs: (1) to complete the professional 
training needed for the C.P.A. examination; (2) to provide a terminal 
program for students planning to enter the fields of public accounting 
or industrial accounting; (3) to provide a Master degree for those in, 
or planning to enter, the field of secondary school teaching of business 
subjects. 

Students who wish to be admitted to graduate study in the Accounting 
Department should consult Mr. Samuel W. Specthrie, Chairman of the 
Department, in Room 614. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY IN THE DEPARTMENT 


Admission to graduate study in the Department of Accounting 
normally requires a 3.0 (B) average in undergraduate accounting 
courses, a 2.5 (B-) average in all undergraduate courses, and approval 
by the graduate teachers of the Department. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Master of 
Business Administration in Accounting upon satisfactory completion 
of two courses carrying graduate credit with grades of 3.0 (B), or 
better, and upon approval by the graduate teachers of the Department. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


1. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit, as follows: 


a. A thesis acceptable to the thesis committee (Accounting 491). 
(See alternative below.) 


b. Not less than six of the following courses: Accounting 301, 
315, 323, 330, 333, 343, 350, 410, 413, 450, 457, 460, 461, 
490, and 491. 

c. Not more than three graduate courses in the following related 


departments. Management, Finance, Marketing, Economics, 
and Political Science. 


2. The program of courses must be approved by the departmental 
graduate adviser. 


If a thesis is not written, at least twelve hours in accounting and at 
least eighteen hours in the credits presented for the degree must be for 
400 level courses. 
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Accounting 


GRADUATE COURSES IN ACCOUNTING 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


301. Accountinc Progiems. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. A laboratory course 
intended to give the student proficiency in the technique of solving 
problems covering the fields of both general and cost accounting. 


315. Maruematics or Accountinc. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. Treats of the 
mathematics of simple and compound interest, insurance, logarithms, 
linear algebraic equations, investments, inventories, and depreciation; 
and of the application of such mathematics to accounting problems. 


323. AccounTING PROBLEMS oF CoNSOLIDATIONS, EsTATES, AND TRUsTs. Pre- 
requisite, Accounting 205. A continuation of Accounting 220. Attention 
is centered on consolidated statements and the accounting problems of 
estates and trusts. 


330. PRINCIPLES or AUDITING. Prerequisite, Accounting 220. A study of auditing 
principles and accepted procedures, including the preparation of work- 
ing papers and an audit report in a practice audit case. 


333. ApvaNcep AupiTinc. Prerequisite, Accounting 330. A more advanced and 
intensive study of auditing procedures, with emphasis on application to 
specific problems. 


343. BUDGETARY CONTROL. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A study of the various 
types of budgets (e.g., sales, advertising, production, labor, materials, 
plant and equipment, financial, etc.) and the procedures in connection 
with their installation and control. 


350. Speciric Inpustries. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A consideration of the 
accounting problems of special lines of business such as insurance 
companies, banks, railroads, brokerage firms, and others, Extensive 
problem work is required, as is also a term paper. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


410. Apvancep AccounTiING THEORY. Prerequisite, Accounting 323. This course 
reconsiders accounting concepts in the light of today’s conditions. Among 
the topics considered are: Aims of the accounting; generally accepted 
accounting principles; controversial accounting concepts; statutory 
accounting. Extensive library work is required of the student as is a 
term paper. The course is conducted on a seminar basis. 


413. Apvancep Cost AccounTiNnc. Prerequisite, Accounting 205. A continuation 
of Accounting 203 with special emphasis on standard costs, controversial 
points of cost theory and procedure, and the handling of complex cost 
problems. 


450. ACCOUNTING Systems. Prerequisite, Accounting 203 and 205. The course 
deals with the work of systems departments of public accounting and 
management engineering firms and accounting methods departments of 
private business. Actual systems are studied. The course concerns itself 
with systematizing the clerical departments of business and covers order 
billing, accounts receivable, accounts payable, payrolls, and various 
distribution procedures. Various accounting machines are studied to 
acquaint the student with the uses of each machine and its utility in a 
particular system. 
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457. Apvancep Taxes. Prerequisite, Accounting 255. Among the income tax 
topics covered are partnerships, estates and trusts, tax-free corporate 
re-organizations and exchanges, corporate excess profit taxes, and instal- 
ment sales tax accounting. Numerous problems aim to give the students 
practice in the preparation of the various kinds of tax returns with the 
aid of the law, the regulations, and commercial tax reference services. 


460. C.P.A. Review L Prerequisite, Accounting 323 and 330. Classroom practice 
under C.P.A. examination conditions on problems in all phases of 
accounting and auditing. The aim of Accounting 460 and 461 is to pre- 
pare the student for the State C.P.A. examination. 


461. C.P.A. Review II. Prerequisite, Accounting 460. A continuation of Account- 
ing 460. In conjunction with this course students are advised to take 
Business Law 301, C.P.A. Law Review. 


490. SEMINAR IN ACCOUNTING. Prerequisite, consent of graduate adviser. 


491. Testis SEMINAR. Prerequisite, consent of graduate adviser. 


CHEMISTRY 


Graduate work in the Chemistry Department is primarily intended 
for those who are employed full-time in the chemical industries and 
who wish to obtain the Master’s degree by attending classes during the 
evening hours and on Saturdays. After five years of experimenting with 
the problem of serving students of this type, the Department has selected 
a series of courses that seem to serve their needs best. These courses 
are offered regularly every two years, making it possible for the evening 
school student to complete his work for the Master’s degree in two, 
three, or four years. 

Advanced students who are not degree candidates are welcome in 
most courses, subject to general regulations and to prerequisites for the 
individual courses. 

The typical course is scheduled for only one evening per week in 
order to reduce the number of trips per week that the student must 
make to the college building. Course credit varies from one to four 
semester hours. Several courses are offered on Saturdays. 

There will be opportunities for a few students to act as departmental 
assistants during the daytime and take graduate courses in the evening. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN CHEMISTRY 


Admission to the Department for the purpose of accumulating credits 
toward the M.S. degree will be at the discretion of the Chairman with 
the advice of two other teachers offering courses for graduate credit in 
the Department. Ordinarily, a student will be given such recognition 
only after he has earned at least thirty undergraduate and graduate 
semester hours in chemistry courses, all with an average of B- or better. 
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Students who do not have a reading knowledge of German before 
beginning graduate work are expected to make up this deficiency as 
quickly as possible. Students who do not have credit for two semesters 
of physical chemistry may take these courses for graduate credit but 
this must be done at the first opportunity. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE M.S. DEGREE 


This will be determined by the Department Chairman, with the 
advice of two other teachers under whom the student has taken courses 
for graduate credit. 


CREDIT REGULATIONS AND COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate credit will not be given for any chemistry courses numbered 
below 350 (Chemistry 374 and 383 are identical with Chemistry 313 
and 333, but graduate students will receive only two semester hours 
of credit instead of three). 

Graduate credit will be given for any physics or mathematics courses 
numbered above 300. A student may be given graduate credit for 
courses in other departments if he has taken some of the courses 
required for the M.S. degree while still an undergraduate student and if 
the proposed courses appear to contribute to the preparation for a 
serious purpose consistent with professional training in chemistry. 

All the courses that are offered regularly are shown in the following 
table. Note that all the courses are offered every second year except 
for Chemistry 374 (Biochemistry), which is offered each year. The 
required courses are listed first, followed by electives. 


Fall, 1958, 1960 
Required: 361, Physical Chemistry I; 374, Biochemistry. 
Elective: 376, Organic Qualitative Analysis; 411, Review of Physi- 
cal Chemistry I; 421, Enzyme and Fermentation Chemistry. 


Spring, 1959, 1961 
Required: 362, Physical Chemistry II; 352, Use of Chemical 
Literature. 
Elective: 378, Organic Quantitative Analysis; 383, Statistical 
Treatment of Experimental Data; 412, Review of Physical 
Chemistry II; 426, Laboratory in Fermentation Chemistry. 


Fall, 1959, 1961 
Required: 374, Biochemistry; 391, Modern Theory of Inorganic 
Chemistry; 431, 436, Optical Methods of Analysis. 
Elective: 424, Proteins; 473, Topics in Organic Chemistry; 496, 
Research and Seminar. 
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Spring, 1960, 1962 
Required: 432, 437, Electrical Methods of Analysis. 
Elective: 392, Inorganic Chemistry; 425, Hormones and Vitamins; 
474, Topics in Organic Chemistry; 497, Research and Seminar. 


MASTER’s THESIS 


The preparation of a Master’s thesis is an elective, available every 
second year. It will be available only to those who show some promise 
of becoming independent scholars or who have some spark of originality 
suggesting that they could become successful in development work. All 
students doing research in a given semester will be expected to par- 
ticipate in a seminar in which they will discuss their projects before 
their fellow students and staff members. 

The Department has been developing a set of regulations that will 
permit students to obtain thesis credit for work done on their regular 
jobs in industry when these jobs have research or development aspects. 
Although this is not yet the official policy of the Department, a few 
students will be permitted to do this. The principal requirements are 
these: (1) The student must have an industrial supervisor who holds 
the Ph.D. degree and who is willing to direct his research-for-credit; 
(2) The student must find a sponsor in the chemistry department and 
register for research under his advice, paying the regular tuition. No 
credit will be given for work done before registering for research, Stu- 
dents who are interested in this cooperative arrangement are invited to 
consult with the department chairman. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


Each course carries two semester hours of credit unless otherwise 
stated. “Required” means “Required of all candidates for the M.S. 
degree.” 


352. Use or CHEMICAL LITERATURE. Prerequisite, 24 semester hours of chemistry 
and reading knowledge of German. A survey and summary of the 
resources of the typical chemical library and the application of this 
knowledge to a solution of individual problems in chemical bibliography 
and abstracting. Required. Spring, 1959, 1961. 


361. Puysicat Cuemistry I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 216, 236; Mathematics 204 
or concurrently; Physics 212. Three lectures and one laboratory period 
per week. A study of gases, liquids, solutions, and elementary thermo- 
dynamics including homogeneous equilibrium. Four semester hours. 
Required. Fall, 1958, 1960. 


362. Puysicat CHEMISTRY II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 361. Heterogeneous equi- 
libria, phase rule, conductance in solution, electro-chemistry, and 
chemical kinetics. Four semester hours. Required. Spring, 1959, 1961. 
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374. 


376. 


378. 


383. 


391. 


392. 


411. 


412. 


Chemistry 


BrocmemistTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 216, 236. Students will be required 
to attend the lectures in undergradute biochemistry (Chemistry 313) and 
take the regular examinations in that course, but will receive only two 
semester hours of credit. Required (because of the unusual importance 
of the biochemical industries in the Chicago area). Fall, 1958, 1960. 


ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs. Prerequisite, Chemistry 317. Lecture and 
laboratory study of the physical and chemical properties of organic 
compounds which permit their isolation, characterization, and identifica- 
tion. Unknowns. Problems. Three semester hours. Elective. Saturdays, 
Fall, 1958, 1960. 


ORCANIC QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, Prerequisite, Chemistry 236, 317. The 
quantitative analysis of organic compounds and mixtures for functional 
groups. Three semester hours. Elective. Saturdays, Spring, 1959, 1961. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF EXPERIMENTAL DATA. Prerequisite, Chemistry 
216, 236 (Mathematics 200 recommended). Use of statistical devices 
to plan more efficient experiments, extract the maximum of information 
from the data obtained, and set confidence limits on that data. Considera- 
tion of the logic of scientific research. Elective. Spring, 1959, 1961. 


Mopern THEORY oF [NorcANIC CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 216, 
236. A brief survey of nuclear chemistry and atomic structure, chemical 
bonding and structure of inorganic compounds, acid-base points of view, 
and non-aqueous solvents. Required. Fall, 1959, 1961. 


InorGANICc CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 391. Application of modern 
theories to the systematic study of inorganic compounds. Elective. Spring, 
1960, 1962. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


Review oF Puysicat CHEMISTRY I. Prerequisite, Chemistry 361. Students 
who have been advised that their preparation in physical chemistry is 
weak may be required to earn credit in this course by attending the 
regular lectures in Chemistry 361, taking the regular examinations, and 
completing additional reading and problem assignments. (Graduate 
credit may be given for either Chemistry 361 or 411, but not for both.) 
Fall, 1958, 1960. 


Review oF Puysicat Cuemistry II. Prerequisite, Chemistry 362. Follows 
the same plan as Chemistry 411. Spring, 1959, 1961. 


ENZYME AND FERMENTATION CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 374 (or 
313). Typical industrial fermentation processes by yeast, bacteria, and 
molds in relation to enzyme activity from the chemical and biochemical 
point of view. Elective. Fall, 1958, 1960. 


Proteins. Prerequisite, Chemistry 374 (or 313). A study of the isolation 
and analysis of proteins, their amino acid content, and their physical 
and chemical properties. Modern views on the structure of native and de- 
natured proteins. Elective. Fall, 1959, 1961. 


Hormones AND VITAMINS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 374 (or 313). Chemistry 
of the vitamins and hormones and their physiological and functional 
importance in the body. Elective. Spring, 1960, 1962. 
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426. LaBORATORY IN FERMENTATION CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 421. 


Designed to follow that course to illustrate the principles studied 
therein. Elective. Spring, 1959, 1961. 


431. Opticat Mernops or ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 361. The theory 


of the following instruments will be considered: Visual colorimeters, 
photoelectric colorimeters and fluorescence meters, turbidimeters, 
nephelometers, spectrophotometers and flame photometers, spectrographs, 
X-ray diffraction cameras, radioactivity meters, refractometers and inter- 
ferometers, polarimeters and the polarizing microscope. Most of the 
instruments will be available for study in the laboratory, in Chemistry 
436. Required. Fall, 1959, 1961. 


432. ExectricaL Mernops or ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 362. The theory 


of the following instruments will be studied: Mass spectrometers, pH 
meters, potentiometric titration devices, conductance titration devices, 
electroplating devices, polarographs. All of these instruments except the 
mass spectrometer will be available for study in the laboratory, in Chem- 
istry 437. Required. Spring, 1960, 1962. 


436. LABORATORY IN OPTICAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 361. 


(Concurrent registration in Chemistry 431 recommended.) Most of the 
instruments studied in the theory course will be available for study in 
laboratory. One semester hour credit. Required. Fall, 1959, 1961. 


437. LABORATORY IN ELECTRICAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS. Prerequisite, Chemistry 


461, 462. 


473, 474. 


362. (Concurrent registration in Chemistry 432 recommended.) All of 
the instruments covered in the theory course except the mass spectro- 
meter will be available for study in the laboratory. One semester hour 
credit. Required. Spring, 1960, 1962. 


ADVANCED PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 362. Thermo- 
dynamics and kinetics of reactions. Elective. Offered on sufficient de- 
mand. 


Topics IN Orcanic CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite, Chemistry 317. Topics are 
selected to meet the needs of those currently enrolled. Elective. Fall, 
1959; Spring, 1960. 


477. Orcanic Preparations. Prerequisite, Chemistry 317. Theory and practice 


of those reactions and techniques that are most useful in the preparation 
of organic compounds. Elective. Three semester hours. Offered on suff- 
cient demand. 


491, 492,493. INDEPENDENT Srupy. Prerequisite, permission of a sponsoring pro- 


496, 497. 


fessor and the department chairman. Unusually competent students will 
be permitted to earn up to six semester hours of credit by independent 
study of some subjects of special interest to them. No class work is in- 
volved but extensive formal reports and oral or written examinations are 
required. 


RESEARCH AND SEMINAR (Thesis). Prerequisite, Chemistry 362 and 
permission of a sponsoring professor and the department chairman. 
Students who are permitted to earn credit for work done on an industrial 
job will be required to attend the seminar sessions. 
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ECONOMICS 


The work for the Master’s degree offered by the Department of 
Economics serves especially the needs of three groups of students: (1) 
_ those who desire to continue their graduate studies toward a Ph.D.; 
(2) those who plan careers in the secondary school field; and (3) those 
who look forward to becoming business or labor union economists. 
The offerings include economic theory and its practical applications. 

Some students may be interested in the combination of economics 
with related courses in other departments, such as political science, 
sociology, history, psychology, philosophy, education, etc. Integrated 
programs with minors in these fields can be worked out with the help 
of the Chairman of the Economics Department or the Departmental 
Graduate Adviser. All students planning graduate work in economics 
should see Mr. Weisskopf in Room 713. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE WORK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applicants for admission to graduate work in this Department, besides 
meeting the general requirements for admission to graduate work in 
the University (see page 8), must be accepted by the Department’s 
Graduate Committee. 


REQUIREMENTS For THE MASTERS DEGREE IN ECONOMICS 


(1) Ten courses or thirty semester hours of 300 and 400 courses taken 
after the Bachelor’s degree was received. 


(2) Five of these ten courses (15 semester hours) should be 400-level 


courses, three of them in economics. 


(3) Six courses (12 semester hours) should be taken in economics, at 
least three of them being 400-level courses. 


(4) One year of college language. 


(5) A Master’s thesis to be evaluated by the Graduate Committee of 
the Department. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


300. - INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND PERSONALITY Structure. Prerequisite, junior 
standing, or consent of instructor. A study of the interrelations of 
industrial institutions, value-attitudes, and personality structure. The 
changes in the American economic system will be analyzed from the 
socio-economic and psycho-cultural point of view. 


301. NATIONAL Income. Prerequisite, Economics 102 and Finance 210. A study 
of the methods used in measuring national income and its composition. 
An examination of the factors which determine the level of the national 
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302. 


315. 


371. 


373. 


income and its changes. An application of national income accounting 
and theory to the study of the business cycle, of economic growth, income 
distribution and international economics. 


History or Economic Tuoucut. Prerequisite, Economics 102, junior 
standing, or consent of instructor. A study of the development of eco- 
nomic thought from the classical English economists to Keynes; the 
interrelation between economic and other ideas in the field of politics, 
sociology, and psychology; and the development of the Western system 
of thought. 


Tue Economic Prositems oF Lazor. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 209, or 
consent of instructor. A discussion of labor economics, such as theory 
of wages, the effects of wage increases, the economic effects of collective 
bargaining, theories of unemployment, etc. 


COMPARATIVE LABOR RELATIONS. 
COMPARATIVE RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
LABOR PROBLEMS oF Economic DEVELOPMENT. 


THe Economics oF PLANNING. Prerequisite, Economics 102, and junior 
standing. A study of the economic problems involved in planning; the 
use of the price mechanism in planning; the use of private enterprise 
in planning; planning of the level of employment and the level of invest- 
ment; the distribution of income and economic incentives; the relation- 
ship between economics, freedom, and planning. 


COMPARATIVE Economic Systems. Prerequisite, Economics 102, junior 
standing, or consent of instructor. This course deals with the develop- 
ment of Utopian and Marxist thought, and with a comparison of the 
theory and practice of capitalism and other economic systems. 


Apvancep Sratistics. Prerequisite, Mathematics 102 and Economics 236. 
The course is concerned chiefly with applications of new techniques in 
statistics to the fields of production, marketing, economics, personnel 
administration, sociology, and political science. Topics are: basic notions 
of statistical inference, sequential analysis, sampling from human popu- 
lations, discriminant function, and non-parametric methods. Other topics 
of particular interest to the class may be treated. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND Capirat Movements. Prerequisite, Economics 
102, Finance 210, or consent of instructor. This course deals with the 
theory of international economic relations; factor prices and international 
trade; international investment, transfer problems and terms of trade; 
types of interference with international trade and payments; internation- 
al trade and national employment policies; international currency ar- 
rangements. 


Fiscat Poxicy. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, and at least one 
course on the 200 level in economics or business administration, or con- 
sent of instructor. This course deals with the problems of using taxation, 
government expenditure, and borrowing as an instrument of economic 
policy, especially for the establishment of full employment, of an 
equitable income distribution, and of an efficient allocation of resources. 
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380. Prosperiry AND Depression (Business CycLes). Prerequisite, Economics 
102, Finance 210, or consent of instructor. A discussion of the theories, 
statistics and facts of economic fluctuations. 


385. Keynesian Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, Finance 210, or con- 
sent of instructor. The theory of employment; its relation to Say’s law 
and Classical Economics; the theoretical as against the practical im- 
portance of the rate of interest; equilibrium analysis and process 
analysis; completions of the Keynesian system; stagnation theories; 
Keynesianism, Capitalism, and Socialism. 

390-392. Economics AND THE SoctAL Sciences. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 
junior standing, or consent of instructor. A course on the interrelation 
between economics, political science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
history, and philosophy. Whenever the course is given under a different 
number (390, 391, or 392), emphasis will be on one of the above- 
mentioned sciences and its interrelation with economics. The course can 
be taken three times: as 390, 391, and 392. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


400. THe THEORY or EMPLOYMENT. Prerequisite, Finance 210, Economics 102 
or 240 (or Economics 380 or 385), or consent of instructor. An analysis 
of the interrelations of classical, neo-classical and Keynesian economics, 
of functional finance, of the theory of interest, of the theory of capital, 
investment, and of the interrelations of Keynesian economics, socialism 
and freedom. 


401. Apvancep Economic THEORY. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250 (or Eco- 
nomics 251 or 330), or consent of instructor. A study of price theory 
and partial equilibrium analysis. 


402. DEVELOPMENT OF Economic Doctrines. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250, 
302, or consent of instructor. A study of the history of economic thought 
with special emphasis on its interrelations with philosophy, politics and 
culture, 

403. CAPITALISM: Irs NATURE, ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. Prerequisite, Eco- 
nomics 102, 203, or consent of instructor. A discussion of the nature, 
origin and history of capitalism. 

404. WeLrare Economics. Prerequisite, Economics 102, 250, 330, or consent of 
instructor. A discussion of the recent trends in Welfare Economics. 


405. RESEARCH Seminar. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. A discussion of 
scope, method and exercises in research in economics and the other 
social sciences. 


EDUCATION 


The Education Department’s program of graduate study is an effort 
to meet the in-service needs of teachers and administrators in nursery 
schools, elementary, and secondary schools. In addition, students pre- 
paring themselves for teaching will be able through graduate study to 
specialize and do research in the educational project of their choice. 

The Education Department offers graduate study in the fields of early 
childhood education, elementary education, administration and super- 
vision, and elementary school teaching. 
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ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Any student who holds a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
institution, with basic preparation in undergraduate Education, and 
who applies for admission to graduate work in the Department of 
Education, will be interviewed by a member of the Graduate Committee. 
Each applicant will take a qualifying examination, administered by the 
Counseling and Testing Service once each semester and once during 
the summer sessions. If the student desires to pursue graduate study 
before taking the qualifying examination, he may do so as a special 
graduate student. Transcripts, results of the interview, and results of 
the qualifying examination will be presented by the Graduate Adviser to 
the Graduate Committee, who will admit or reject the applicant. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Students admitted to graduate work in the Department of Education 
must be in residence for one summer session (six semester hours) or 
one semester (nine semester hours of credit). The remaining semester 
hours of credit may be carried on a part-time basis, but no more than 
nine semester hours may be taken in any single semester by a part- 
time student. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MAsTER’s DEGREE 


Students working toward the Master’s degree must apply for admis- 
sion to candidacy. This involves an individual conference, the selection 
of an adviser, and the setting up of a program of study. The student 
must have completed two courses at the graduate level at Roosevelt 
University before he can be accepted as a candidate for the degree. 


PROVISIONS FOR DROPPING FoR Poor SCHOLARSHIP 


1, If a student receives two or more grades of C or lower in graduate 
courses in any one term, he is dropped for poor scholarship without 
probation. 


2. If a student obtains a grade of C in a graduate course, the follow- 
ing semester in which he is taking course work will be considered a 
probationary period. 

If all graduate course grades in the following period are B or better, 
the probation is removed; if he receives a grade of C in any graduate 
course during a probationary semester, he is dropped for poor scholar- 
ship. 

3. No more than two probationary periods are permitted. If, after 
two non-consecutive probationary periods, a student in a subsequent 
period receives a C in a graduate course, he will be dropped for poor 
scholarship. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 


in 
EDUCATIONAL SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: 


Education 350 — Workshop in Elementary Education, or 

Education 360—Seminar in Elementary Education, but not both 

Education 355 and 356 — Laboratory in Child Study 

Education 371 — Mental Health Through Education 

Education 396 — The Community School 

Education 400 — Methods of Educational Research (required) 

Education 403 — Supervision and Administration of Nursery Schools 

Education 408 — Elementary School Supervision 

Education 411 — Sociology of Education 

Education 430 — Elementary School Administration 

Education 450 — Issues in American Education 

Education 451 — Curriculum Development 

Education 455 — Understanding the Child 

Education 460 — Project (Thesis) 

Nine semester hours selected from the following: Psychology, Sociology, 
Political Science, Philosophy, English, and History. 

The Department of Education offers the option of an alternate plan 
to the completion of the project or thesis, which may be pursued if 


approval is granted by the Graduate Committee. This involves addi- 
tional course work and specified course requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 


in 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: 
Education 350 — Workshop in Elementary Education, or 
Education 360 — Seminar in Elementary Education, but not both 
Education 355 and 356 — Laboratory in Child Study 
Education 363 — Reading Problems in the Elementary School 
Education 371 — Mental Health Through Education 
Education 380 — Teaching in Americanization Programs: A Practicum 
Education 396 — The Community School 
Education 400 — Methods of Educational Research (required) 
Education 411 — Sociology of Education 
Education 420 — Seminar in Family Life 
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Education 430 — Elementary School Administration 
Education 450 — Issues in American Education 
Education 451 — Curriculum Planning 

Education 455 — Understanding the Child 
Education 460 — Project (Thesis) 


Nine semester hours selected from at least two of the following: Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Political Science, History, Philosophy, English, 
Science. 


The Department of Education offers the option of an alternate plan to 
the completion of the project or thesis, which may be pursued if 
approval is granted by the Graduate Committee. This involves addi- 
tional course work and specified course requirements. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 
in 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Sequence to be chosen from the following courses: 


Education 350X — Workshop in Early Childhood Education, or 
Education 365 — Seminar in Early Childhood Education, but not both 
Education 355 and 356 — Laboratory in Child Study 

Education 396 — The Community School 

Education 400 — Methods of Educational Research (required) 
Education 403 — Supervision and Administration of Nursery Schools 
Education 411 — Sociology of Education 

Education 420 — Seminar in Family Life 

Education 450 — Issues in American Education 

Education 451 — Curriculum Development 

Education 455 — Understanding the Child 

Education 460 — Project (Thesis) 


Nine semester hours selected from at least two of the following: Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Political Science, History, Music, English, and 
Science. 


The Department of Education offers the option of an alternate plan to 
the completion of the project or thesis, which may be pursued if 
approval is granted by the Graduate Committee. This involves addi- 
tional course work and specified course requirements. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 
in 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING 


Open only to selected graduates of accredited liberal arts colleges. 
Leads to the Master of Arts degree in Education and to fulfillment of 
state certification requirements as an elementary school teacher. 


Required Courses: 


Education 385 — Backgrounds for Teaching in the Elementary School. 
Six semester hours 


Education 386 — Student Teaching and Seminar in the Elementary 
School. Nine semester hours 


Education 405 — Seminar in the Contemporary Elementary School. 
Three semester hours 


Education 455 — Understanding the Child. Three semester hours 
Education 450 — Issues in American Education. Three semester hours 
Education 451 — Curriculum Development. Three semester hours 
Education 400 — Methods of Research. Three semester hours 

Total: Thirty semester hours. 


In addition, appropriate undergraduate courses are chosen from the 
following: Education 219 or 212; 265; 297; 222; 255; and Mathe- 
matics 266. These will be regarded as undergraduate deficiencies and 
must be taken concurrently with Education 385 and Education 386. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


350 and 350X. WORKSHOPS IN ELEMENTARY AND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
Prerequisite, written consent of the Department. Candidates for admission 
will be selected from among: graduates of liberal arts colleges; Educa- 
tion majors with advanced standing; teachers and administrators in 
service. By the study of individual problems, it is expected that students 
will gain an understanding of the expanding role of the school in society, 
the internal organization of the curriculum and continuous processes 
of reorganization, available resources, the ways of enlisting parent and 
community cooperation, and recent research as it relates to instruction. 
Six semester hours for each course. 


350.5. WorxsHop IN HeaLTH Epucation. Prerequisite, written consent of the 
Department. The primary purpose of this course is the solution of 
individual problems as they relate to health education. In addition, 
it is expected that students of the Workshop will gain an understanding 
of this curriculum area and recent research as it relates to instruction. 
Communicable disease control, methods and materials in physical educa- 
tion, nutrition, sex education, mental hygiene, health services, com- 
munity coordinated first aid and safety practices are considered to be 
within the scope of this curricular division. 
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352. 


LEGAL Aspects OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, consent of instruc- 
tor. This course promotes an understanding of the legal bases of public 
school operations, and the relationship of the local school district to the 
state authority. It is concerned with such specific problems as finance, 
districting, school construction, pupil regulations, and personnel 
problems. 


355 and 356. LABORATORY IN Cup Srupy. Prerequisite, Education 202, Psychol- 


357. 


371. 


375. 


ogy 215, and consent of instructor. Education 355 is the first semester and 
356 is the second semester of a two-semester course, each part of which 
carries three semester hours of credit. The class members analyze the 
children whom they are currently teaching or guiding by using the fol- 
lowing procedures: (1) thoroughly acquainting themselves with the com- 
munity, the school, and the classroom settings in which the children 
function, and (2) studying family relationships and physical, mental, 
emotional, and social behavior of individual children, differentiating 
normal from abnormal behavior. To accomplish these ends, child develop- 
ment is reviewed; the selection, use, and evaluation of standardized 
group and individual tests and inventories are studied; and practice in 
interviewing, preparing anecdotal records, and compiling case histories 
is required. Emphasis during the first semester is on materials and 
techniques; during the second semester on the practical application of 
those materials and techniques. Six semester hours. 


TELEVISION AND THE TEACHER. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. A con- 
sideration of television as the outgrowth of, and an addition to, the 
audio-visual tools of teaching, with emphasis upon the characteristics 
peculiar to television which seem to make it the effective modern techno- 
logical aid to teaching and the learning process. 


SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. Prerequisite, teaching experience and 
consent of instructor. Emphasizes the principles involved in formulating 
the objectives to be achieved in education; the significance of children’s 
needs and interests; the efficient use of instructional aids; and the 
application of the results of research to the improvement of learning. 


READING PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Prerequisite, Education 
212 or 219. Special attention is given to the basic problems in learning 
to read, as related to individual differences in children’s intelligence, 
physical development, interests and abilities. Teachers are encouraged 
to work on current teaching problems. 


SEMINAR IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. Prerequisite, teaching experience 
and consent of instructor. This course will include a detailed study of 
the theories and principles of early childhood education and child de- 
velopment. The significant contributions of research will be evaluated 
in terms of their application for children in groups in school. 


MentaL HeattH TuroucH Epucation. Prerequisite, Education 202 and 
Psychology 101 and 215. The course as designed is concerned with the 
conditions of good mental health for children and teachers. The prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene as derived from research are applied to curricu- 
lum, classroom management, and school administration. 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE. Prerequisite, senior standing or consent of instruc- 
tor. This course is designed primarily for the teacher of Language Arts. 
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It deals with the basic problems of language and language learning, of 
linguistic behavior, and of the interdependence between language and 
culture. 


TEACHING IN AMERICANIZATION Procrams: A Practicum. Prerequisite, 
teaching experience and consent of instructor. This course is designed 
for teachers who have a special interest in adult education for the 
newcomer. Half of the class sessions will be concerned with educational 
method and materials, and half will be observation of and participation 
in classes designed to teach the adult newcomer language facility as well 
as understanding of American culture in the broadest sense. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Open only to 
graduate students in the sequence in Elementary School Teaching. Con- 
current registration in Education 405 is required. An introduction to the 
problems of teaching in the elementary school. The content, materials, 
and means of instruction (together with the observation of actual prac- 
tice) make up the body of the course. Six semester hours. 


STUDENT TEACHING AND SEMINAR IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, Open only 
to graduate students in the sequence in Elementary School Teaching. 
This is the culmination of the teacher education sequence. Five mornings 
a week are spent in observation and teaching under professional super- 
vision. Attention is directed to the needs, problems, and interests of 
children, as well as to the methods and techniques in a learning-teaching 
situation. Joint seminars of all levels meet twice weekly to discuss the 
planning and organization of material, evaluation of outcomes, guidance, 
and individual problems, An effort is made to develop independence 
through self-analysis and self-direction. Nine semester hours. 


InpivipuaL Stupy. Prerequisite, consent of the Department. A proposal for 
individual study must be submitted in detail to the Department of Edu- 
cation, stating the purposes of the study, the problem, and the method 
of approach. The proposal must be approved by the Head of the Depart- 
ment and the work conducted under the guidance of an adviser in the 
Department of Education. One to three semester hours credit. 


Tue Community ScHoot. Prerequisite, teaching experience or consent of 
instructor. Attention is directed to the significant characteristics of the 
effective contemporary school and to the antecedents of the community 
school concept. The appropriate use of resources, and the means of over- 
coming barriers to development are studied through a critical examina- 
tion of numerous descriptive reports. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


MetHODs OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Prerequisite, Education 235, Psychol- 
ogy 215, and consent of the Graduate Adviser. Required of all Master’s 
candidates. The first part of this course is devoted to the study of research 
and methodology. The last half of the course is given to the development 
of the students’ individual research projects. 


SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION OF NursERY ScHoots. Prerequisite, teach- 
ing experience or consent of instructor. Offers training in supervision as 
it relates to child care centers, nursery schools, and parent cooperative 
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nursery schools. The class studies basic supervision, principles and 
problems peculiar to the establishment, maintenance, and administration 
of the schools named above, and the role of the administrator and super- 
visor in the school, community agency, and community. Working with 
teachers and parents is included. 


SEMINAR IN THE CONTEMPORARY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Open only to gradu- 
ate students in the sequence in Elementary School Teaching. Con- 
current registration in Education 385 is required. A seminar for students 
enrolled in the sequence leading to the Master of Arts degree in Ele- 
mentary School Teaching. This course is designed to extend professional 
background for teaching in the areas of philosophy, sociology, and 
psychology of education, and to assist in special research and study on 
individual problems. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. Prerequisite, teaching experience. This 
course is concerned with the significant changes that have taken place 
in the philosophy and techniques of supervision and with its major 
functions: (1) studying and improving the teaching-learning situation; 
(2) evaluating the means, methods, and outcomes of supervision, Con- 
sideration is given to the responsibilities of the administrator in the 
improvement of instruction in the school. 


SOCIOLOGY or Epucation. Prerequisite, consent of the Graduate Adviser. 
The major problems of education of the present day are considered, 
with particular emphasis on key concepts derived from research and 
writing in the fields of sociology and cultural and social anthropology 
as they apply to the everyday problems of the classroom teacher and the 
school administrator. 


SEMINAR IN FAMILY Lire. Prerequisite, consent of the Graduate Adviser. 
The seminar is built around the many curricular problems related to 
family living with particular emphasis upon the role of the school in 
improvement and enrichment of family life. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, consent of the Gradu- 
ate Adviser. The principles and practices in administering the elemen- 
tary school in today’s society are studied intensively. The organization, 
schedule, and evaluation of the school’s operation are analyzed. The 
relationship of the principal with the staff and with the total adminis- 
trative organization, and the role of the principal as the educational 
leader of the school are analyzed. 


Issues IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. Prerequisite, consent of the Graduate Ad- 
viser. Contemporary educational problems are analyzed historically and 
philosophically, with particular emphasis on contributions to current 
educational theories by selected philosophers. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. Prerequisite, consent of Graduate Adviser. The 
course is concerned with the principles and procedures of curriculum 
development. Consideration is given to contemporary patterns of cur- 
riculum organization, and to the application of research, experimenta- 
tion, and evaluation in curriculum study and improvement. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD. Prerequisite, teaching experience and consent 
of Graduate Adviser. A seminar course in which child development 
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theory is applied to the task of understanding the deviant or maladap- 
tive reactions of children to classroom settings. Physiological, social, and 
emotional factors which make for inadequate learning and efficient 
interpersonal relationships in schools are stressed; ways and means by 
which the teacher can be more helpful to such children will be developed. 
Audio-visual aids and illustrative case materials are used. 


460. Proyect (Tuesis). Prerequisite, admission to candidacy for the Master's 
degree in Education. This written project must be a report of a live 
situation where learning is taking place. It must be related to the field 
of specific study, and planned with the adviser’s approval. This project 
and the accompanying seminar will carry six semester hours credit. 


ENGLISH 


The graduate program in English at Roosevelt University is designed 
to serve the needs especially of part-time students who wish to take 
courses for graduate credit mainly in the late afternoon and evening. 
By careful planning in consultation with a departmental adviser, full- 
time students may find it possible to carry a full program of graduate 


studies in English and related fields. 


The offerings in the Department provide opportunities for advanced 
study to at least three somewhat different although not mutually ex- 
clusive groups of students: (1) those who intend to pursue graduate 
study in English beyond the Master’s degree; (2) those who are already 
engaged in or expect to be engaged in the teaching of secondary school 
English; and (3) those who wish to add to their knowledge of a field 


in which they have a broad “cultural” interest. 


With these various objectives in view, the Department offers courses 
in the methods and aims of literary study and in the structure and 
development of the English language, but the primary emphasis in the 
greater part of the course work will be on the study of literature itself 
—on the types, periods, and creators of English and American literature. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


Graduates of Roosevelt University and of other accredited institu- 
tions who have completed an undergraduate sequence in English and 
have been admitted to graduate study in the University may enroll for 
the 300 and 400 courses in English and pursue such courses for gradu- 
ate credit. In general, graduates who have completed an undergraduate 
sequence in English with at least a B average will be admitted to these 
courses unconditionally, though the individual applicant’s entire under- 
graduate record will be subject to scrutiny, and the Department reserves 
the right to refuse an applicant for admission to courses carrying 
graduate credit. College graduates who have compieted an English 
sequence with less than a B average (but with no grades in the sequence 
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lower than C) may be admitted to the 300 and 400 courses in English 


for graduate credit, but only after an interview and at the discretion of 
the Department. College graduates who have not completed an under- 
graduate sequence in English but who wish to pursue graduate study 
in this field will, in most cases, be required to take additional English 
courses at the undergraduate level before they will be permitted to 
enroll in 400 courses or in 300 courses for graduate credit. 


Students admitted to 300 and 400 courses, on the conditions described 
above, will receive graduate credit for such courses as they complete 
with grades of A or B. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE M.A. DEGREE 


A student will be admitted to candidacy for the Master’s degree in 
this Department when he has: 


1. Completed two courses of acceptable graduate course work (with grades of 
A or B) in this Dpeartment. 

2. Passed a qualifying examination which tests his knowledge of English and 
American literature and literary history. This examination must be taken 
during the graduate student’s first semester of residence, at a time and place 
designated by the Department. 

3. Been approved for candidacy by the Graduate Studies Committee of the 
Department and by the Graduate Council. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREE 


Course Requirements: 


1. Completion of thirty semester hours of acceptable graduate work, as defined 
above. At least fifteen semester hours of this work must be in the 400 
courses. Not more than six semester hours of this work can be transferred 
from another accredited institution, and only such course credit (within 
this six semester hour limitation) may be transferred as has been approved 
by the Graduate Studies Committee of the Department. Not more than three 
semester hours credit toward the degree will be granted for the completion 
of thesis courses or their equivalent. 

2. Completion of six semester hours (included in the total of thirty hours) of 
acceptable graduate course work in a related department (e. g., History, 
Philosophy, Modern Languages [including Literature], Education, the Social 
Studies). 

3. Completion of the following specified courses (within the thirty semester 
hour total) : 


(a) A course in the materials and methods of research. 


(b) A course in the history or development of the English language, unless 
an acceptable course in this area has been taken at an advanced under- 
graduate level and this requirement is specifically waived by the Gradu- 
ate Studies Committee of the Department. 

(c) A course in the techniques of literary criticism, unless an acceptable 
course in this area has been taken at an advanced undergraduate level 
and this requirement is specifically waived by the Graduate Studies 
Committee of the Department. 
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(d) A course in each of the major periods of English and American litera- 
ture (Middle Ages, Renaissance, Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
Nineteenth Century, Twentieth Century, American Literature 1607-1860, 
and American Literature 1860-1900) and in advanced composition, unless 
acceptable courses in these areas have been taken at an advanced 
undergraduate level and this requirement is specifically waived by the 
Graduate Studies Committee of the Department. 


Other Requirements: 


IL 


310. 


312. 


318. 


Manifestation of familiarity with a foreign language (though this require- 
ment may be met by demonstrated competence in intermediate undergraduate 
language courses). 

Completion of at least one semester (or one summer term) of full time 
graduate work in residence at Roosevelt University. The remaining credits 
may be earned by part-time work, but all course work and other requirements 
for the Master’s degree must be completed within five years of the student’s 
admission to the Graduate Division. 


Completion and acceptance of a thesis on a topic approved by the Graduate 
Studies Committee of the Department. Two bound copies (the original and 
the first carbon) of the thesis, in approved typewritten form, must be filed 
with the Department for deposit in the University library. 


The passing of a comprehensive examination. This examination may be 
written or oral, or both, as the Department from time to time shall determine. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


(Literature 310) INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Prerequisite, Literature 202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a 
seminar for outstanding students in the humanities. Deals with the main 
ideas and intellectual currents of the eighteenth century, as manifested 
in the literature, art, science, philosophy, and politics of the period. 


(Literature 312) INTELLECTUAL CURRENTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Prerequisite, Literature 202 and consent of instructor. Primarily a 
seminar for outstanding students in the humanities. Deals with the 
main ideas and intellectual currents of the nineteenth century, as mani- 
fested in the art, literature, science, philosophy, and politics of the 
period. 


STUDIES IN Lirerary Criticism. Prerequisite, graduate standing, or (for 
undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or consent 
of instructor. The purpose of this course is to acquaint the student with 
the critical methods of the chief literary critics, ancient and modern, 
by discovering and defining each critic’s basic terms and observing his 
characteristic mode of operating with those terms. The work of the 
course will consist in the careful analysis, in class, of representative 
critical works, and the writing of several papers that will test the stu- 
dent’s ability to make similar analyses. 


350-359, STUDIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing, or 


(for undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or 
consent of instructor. Detailed study of the work of one or two signif- 
cant American writers is undertaken. The writers chosen vary from 
semester to semester, e.g.: Emerson-Whitman, Hawthorne-Melville, Mark 
Twain, Frost-Eliot. 
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367. STUDIES IN AMERICAN EncLIsH. Prerequisite, graduate standing, or (for 
undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or consent 
of instructor. This course is concerned primarily with the spoken rather 
than the written language. Attention is given to the interpretation of 
regional and social differences in the pronunciation and vocabulary of 
American English. Systematic instruction in the phonetics of English. 


370-379. STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing, or (for 
undergraduates), junior standing and five courses in English, or consent 
of instructor. Course is comparable to English 350-359, except that the 
author or authors chosen for study are British, e.g.: Chaucer, Dryden- 
Pope, Johnson-Goldsmith. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


401. MATERIALS AND METHODS or Literary Srupy. Prerequisite, graduate stand- 
ing or consent of instructor. Required of English majors seeking the 
Master of Arts degree. A study of the principal techniques and biblio- 
graphical tools useful for research in English and American literature. 


450-459. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. In this series of courses, intensive study is made 
of an author or authors, of limited periods of literary history, or of 
particular literary forms. The subjects chosen for study vary from course 
to course, and from semester to semester. 


461. STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Prerequisite, graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Consideration of problems involving the analysis and 
historical treatment of English sounds, inflections, syntax, and vocabu- 
lary. Some attention given to linguistic field work. 


470-479. SEMINAR IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. A series of courses analogous to English 450-459, 
but the subjects chosen are in the fields of English literature; these 
subjects, similarly, vary from course to course, and from semester to 
semester. 


490-491. INDEPENDENT Stupy. Prerequisites, English 401 and consent of the De- 
partment. 


HISTORY 


The Department of History intends, through its graduate program, 
to prepare students who come with any of the following objectives in 
mind: (1) a career as teacher of history in secondary schools, (2) 
further graduate work leading to a Ph.D. degree at some university, or 
(3) government positions or other types of work requiring an ad- 
vanced study of history. The Department is aware that the needs of 
students will vary greatly, and it will make every effort to provide the 
program for each student that will best fit his purposes. Guided reading 
and directed research will, in short, be given particular emphasis. With 
these objectives in mind, the Department offers instruction in the fol- 
lowing fields of history: (1) European History, 1250-1789; (2) 
European History, 1648-present; (3) English History; (4) U. S. 
History, 1607-1815; (5) U. S. History, 1787-present. 
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ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


The History Department will admit students to graduate work from 
among those applicants who have an undergraduate average of B— 
(2.5 grade points) or better in either the senior college or the entire 
college course. Admission to the Department does not imply admission 
to candidacy for the Master’s degree. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


After completing two 300 or 400 level courses in history for graduate 
credit, a student may apply for admission to candidacy for the Master 
of Arts degree in history. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’sS DEGREE IN HISTORY 


1. Twenty-four hours or more in graduate history courses, including 
a history seminar; the remaining hours, to the total of thirty in all, 
in graduate courses in related subjects, mainly in the humanities 
and social sciences. (Courses in related subjects which may be of- 
fered in fulfillment of this minor requirement are listed in a leaf- 
let entitled “The M.A. Degree in History.” A copy of this leaflet 
may be secured from any member of the History faculty.) 


2. A year of a modern language at the college level, or proven ability 
to read a modern language. French, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
Russian are acceptable languages. Any exceptions must be ap- 
proved by the Department Chairman. 

3. A thesis acceptable to the Department. Two copies of the thesis are 
to be deposited in the Roosevelt University library, and a third 
copy is to be deposited with the History Department. 

4. A two-hour written examination on each of two fields of history 
and a brief examination on the thesis. 


Students planning to do graduate work in history may secure addi- 
tional information from Richard J. Hooker, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. A student should seek the advice of a member of the Department 
before registering. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


308. From THE PEACE oF WESTPHALIA TO THE WORLD Wars. Prerequisite, History 
101 or graduate standing. Diplomatic history of Europe. The develop- 
ment of diplomacy in concepts, methods, and practices. 


312. Eneiish ConstiruTIONAL History. Prerequisite, History 101 or graduate 
standing. A survey of the legal and constitutional development of Eng- 
land. Certain political events, such as the Civil War and the Glorious 
Revolution, are examined in the light of their importance for the consti- 
tutional development of England. 
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325. Mopern U. S. Dirrtomatic History. Prerequisite, History 105 or gradu- 
ate standing. Diplomatic history of modern America. The nation’s 
emergence from isolation and its rise to a position of influence and 
responsibility in international politics. 


330. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNTTEp Srates. Prerequisite, History 
105 or graduate standing. The colonial background of the American 
Constitution, the drafting of the Constitution itself, and the leading 
constitutional developments down to the present. 


350. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or twelve 
hours in history, including six hours in advanced American History. 
This course is intended primarily for history majors, and will be par- 
ticularly useful to students who are: (1) planning to do graduate work 
in history, or (2) already engaged in graduate work and beginning work 
on a thesis. This course involves work in historiography and research 
methods, and the preparation of a seminar report. Students who are 
preparing theses in American History will ordinarily be allowed to 
prepare their seminar reports on the same subjects. 


351. SEMINAR IN European History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or twelve 
hours in history, including six hours in advanced European history. 
A reading knowledge of a European language, especially French or 
German, is desirable. This course is intended primarily for history 
majors, and will be particularly useful to students who are: (1) planning 
to do graduate work in history, or (2) already engaged in graduate 
work and beginning work on a thesis. This course involves work in 
historiography and research methods, and the preparation of a seminar 
report. Students who are preparing theses in European history will 
ordinarily be allowed to prepare their seminar reports on the same 
subjects. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


405. AMERICAN NATIONALISM AND SECTIONALISM, 1754-1860. Prerequisite, gradu- 
ate standing or consent of instructor. Changing patterns of sectionalism 
and the growth of American nationalism. 


408. ProsLems ın Mopern EncuisH History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or 
consent of instructor. The modification of the settlement of 1688 by 
industrialization at home and revolution abroad, and the evolution of 
democratic thought and society. 


413. THe Dawn or Mopern Europe. Prerequisite, graduate standing or consent 
of instructor. This course attempts to assess the role of individuals in 
the emergence of middle class society from the Medieval world. The 
role of political and religious leaders, merchants, inventors, discoverers, 
artists, and writers, and other outstanding figures between 1300 and 
1600 are examined. 


414. ENGLAND UNDER THE Tupors Anp Stuarts. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. England’s revolutionary age, including revolt 
against Catholic Europe, the rise of Puritanism and Parliament, and 
the growth of democratic ideas and the secularization of thought. 


415. REVOLUTIONARY TRADITIONS IN EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
Prerequisite, graduate standing or consent of instructor. This course 
traces the development of reformist and revolutionary ideas from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Emphasis is placed upon thinkers whose work seems to have 
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affected historical events and upon events that highlight the merger 
and clash of ideals. 


416. BRITAIN IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. Prerequisite, gradu- 
ate standing or consent of instructor. This course opens with the Reform 
Bill of 1832, and takes up some of the outstanding problems facing 
England during the Victorian Era, including the challenges to England’s 
world trade and empire in the late nineteenth century, and the reform 
movements of the twentieth century. 


417. PROBLEMS IN TWENTIETH CENTURY Europe. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. The crisis in Western institutions and values: 
industrialism, totalitarianism. 

418-420. Reaprnes In European History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or con- 


sent of instructor. Intensive reading and discussion of important develop- 
ments and problems in European history. 


422. Prosiems IN U. S. History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or consent of 
instructor. Intensive reading and discussion of important developments 
and problems in American history. 


425-427. Reapincs In AMERICAN History. Prerequisite, graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor. Intensive reading and discussion of important develop- 
ments and problems in American history. 


430. LIFE AND THOUGHT IN THE AMERICAN CoLontgs. Prerequisite, graduate 
standing or consent of instructor. Social and intellectual studies in the 
colonial period. 


435. THOUGHT AND SocreTy IN Mopern America. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
or consent of instructor. An examination of leading intellectual and 
social trends in the U. S. since the Civil War. 


MUSIC 


The Chicago Musical College, a division of Roosevelt University, 
offers graduate courses leading to a Master’s degree in the following 
fields of concentration: Applied Music; Theory; Composition; Mu- 
sicology; and Music Education. The degree Master of Music or Master 
of Music Education is conferred upon the candidate who successfully 
completes all the requirements. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate courses in the Chicago Musical College are open to quali- 
fied persons holding a Bachelor of Music degree, or the equivalent, 
from an accredited college or conservatory. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


General Requirements: To become a candidate for the Master of Music 
or the Master of Music Education degree, the student must have com- 
pleted the requirements for the Bachelor of Music degree, or the 
equivalent, from an accredited school. Any deficiencies in undergradu- 
ate preparation may be made up by taking the necessary courses. 
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The candidate must pass, during Registration Week, an examination 
in piano and in some combination of music theory and music history. 
These tests vary somewhat in the different fields of concentration, but 
they are all based on the fundamental assumption that the graduate 
student must be a reasonably good musician and that his undergraduate 
study has been of a high order. 

The candidate must secure, within the first semester in residence, 
departmental approval in the major field of concentration. 

The prospective candidate who plans to write a thesis will be asked 
to demonstrate proficiency in good English usage. 

The candidate will receive approval for candidacy by the Graduate 
Committee upon satisfactory completion of at least two graduate courses 
at Roosevelt University, including the removal of any deficiencies in 
his entrance examination. 


Specific Requirements: Detailed accounts of the requirements for each 
of the five major fields, together with course descriptions and other 
information, will be found in the Chicago Musical College bulletin, a 
copy of which will be sent on request. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Graduate work in the Department of Philosophy is offered to meet 
the needs of several types of students: (1) those who expect to make 
philosophy their career and who plan to do graduate work beyond the 
Master’s degree, (2) those who wish to do work toward a Master’s 
degree for the intellectual and cultural values of advanced work in 
philosophy, and (3) those who are doing graduate work in some other 
department and who wish to do part of their elective work in philo- 
sophical studies related to their subjects. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


Applicants for admission to graduate work in the Department must 
have had an average of at least B— in their undergraduate work in the 
senior college, and in addition must have undergraduate credits in the 
four courses required of undergraduate majors in philosophy at 
Roosevelt University. (Students lacking in any of these four credits 
will be required to make up these deficiencies by taking these courses 
at Roosevelt University, but these courses will not count as graduate 
credits toward the Master’s degree. ) 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


Graduate students may apply for admission to candidacy for the 
Master’s degree after completing two 300 or 400 level courses in philoso- 
phy for graduate credit. (Grades lower than B will not be accepted for 
this purpose. ) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN PHILOSOPHY 


1. Thirty semester hours of graduate courses, of which at least 


305. 


306. 


307. 


308. 


309. 


310. 


312. 


fifteen hours must be at the 400 level. Normally, these courses 
will be taken from among the courses listed below, except that a 
maximum of nine hours may be taken in related graduate courses 
in other departments. Such extra-departmental work must be ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Department. 


The writing of a thesis approved by three members of the Depart- 
ment. Three semester hours of graduate course credit at the 400 
level are allowed for the writing of the thesis. 


An oral examination on the subject-matter of the thesis. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


PLATO. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philosophy. A study of the 
chief dialogues of Plato. 


ARISTOTLE. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philosophy. A study of the 
most important works of Aristotle. 


MepievAL THoucuHT. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philosophy; 250 
recommended. Representative thinkers such as St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, William of Ockham, and movements such as 
Scholasticism, Mysticism, Realism, and Nominalism will be studied. 


DESCARTES, SPINOZA, LENIZ. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philoso- 
phy. A study of the works of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz and their 
place in the history of philosophy. 


Hosses, LOCKE, BERKELEY, Hume. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in phi- 
losophy. The development of English empiricism will be studied through 
readings in the works of Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. 


Kant. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philosophy; 251 recommended. 
Kant’s metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. 


MOVEMENTS OF THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Prerequisite, one 
200-level course in philosophy. Hegel, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Comte, 
Bentham, Mill, Herbert Spencer and other representative thinkers will 
be studied. 


LocicaL Positivism. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philosophy. A 
study of representative writing of logical positivists. 


Sympo.tic Loeic. Prerequisite, Philosophy 210, or consent of instructor. An 
introduction to contemporary mathematical logic. The calculus of pro- 
positions and classes, the construction of deductive systems, and the 
nature of implication, proof, consistency, definition, and postulates 


will be considered. 


Basic Semantics. No prerequisite; Philosophy 210 recommended. A histor- 
ical survey of the development of theories concerning the nature of 
language and meaning. Analysis of the semantical theories of C. K. 
Ogden, I. A. Richards, C. W. Morris, S. K. Langer, L. Wittgenstein, 
A. Korzybski, and the general semanticists. 
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PuHILOosopPHY AND Locic oF THE SocraL Sciences. Prerequisite, twelve 
semester hours of social science or philosophy; Philosophy 210 recom- 
mended. The distinctive subject matter of the social sciences will be 
related to the physical and biological sciences. The methods of the 
social sciences will be considered, such as the deductive, statistical, 
historical, evolutionary, experimental, and positivistic methods. Basic 
assumptions and logical procedures, ethical or normative standards, and 
the problem of value will also be considered. 


AESTHETICS. Prerequisite, one course in philosophy. A study of the various 
approaches to the problems of the nature of beauty and art, the nature 
of aesthetic criticism, and the relation of the philosophy of art to liter- 
ature and the various arts. 


PHILOSOPHY oF RELIGION. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 or 205. This course 
is devoted to an analysis of great religious philosophies as they were 
presented by Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Pascal, Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, 
and modern religious thinkers such as Jacques Maritain, Reinhold 
Neibuhr, and Paul Tillich. 


Puitosopuy oF Law. Prerequisite, one course in philosophy and one course 
in political science. Legal theory will be considered primarily in its 
relations to philosophy and political theory. Utilitarian and pragmatic 
theories of law, sociological jurisprudence, natural law theory and 
natural rights, positivistic theories of law, and the nature of the judicial 
process are some of the topics to be considered. 


VALUE THEORY AND CULTURE. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philoso- 
phy. Ethical relativism and the problem of ideological barriers from the 
viewpoints of absolutism and recent analytical philosophies. 


BusINEss AND PROFESSIONAL Eruics. Prerequisite, junior standing. Codes of 
ethics and customary controls in various occupations will be tested by 
examination of cases and by application of philosophical theories. 
Emphasis is on problems of evaluating novel practices. 


History oF Po.iricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, one course in philosophy, one 
course in political science, and History 101. A study of political phil- 
osophies from ancient to modern times. Among the philosophers studied 
are Plato, Aristotle, Roman philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, the Utilitarians, the Fascists, and the Cem- 
munists. (Same course as Political Science 335.) 


PuitosopHy oF History. Prerequisite, Philosophy 101 and History 101. 
A survey of philosophies illustrating both pessimistic and optimistic 
interpretation of human history. Discussion of and selected readings from 
the Bible, Plato, the Stoics, St. Augustine, Calvin, Bacon, Condorcet, 
Kant, Hegel, Malthus, Marx, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Spengler, Sorokin, 
Ortega Y Gasset, and Toynbee. 


CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY. Prerequisite, one 200-level course in philoso- 
phy. The study of recent movements in American and European philoso- 
phy, tracing the development of the schools of idealism, realism, pragma- 
tism, existentialism, and logical positivism in the writings of the leading 
contemporary philosophers. 


EXISTENTIALISM. Prerequisite, junior standing. This course deals with one 
of the outstanding trends in contemporary philosophy and literature, 
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tracing its historical background, the influence of the philosophy of 
Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Husserl, Jaspers, and Kafka, but stressing the 
writings of the contemporary French existentialists Sartre, de Beauvoir, 
Merleau-Ponty, Gabriel Marcel, and Camus, the “philosopher of the 
absurd.” 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


401. PHILOSOPHY or Science. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours of advanced 
work in philosophy or a science; Philosophy 210 recommended. Reading 
and discussion of philosophical problems in science. 


429. Law anp Eruics. Prerequisite, graduate standing in philosophy or political 
science. Major theories of the nature of law will be considered, with 
special emphasis on the writings of the legal positivists such as Austin, 
Bentham, Holmes, Kelsen, and on the natural law theorists, in the 
direction of clarifying the relationship of the law to justice. 

433. Ernics anD Potitics. (See Political Science 433.) 

470. STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY. 

471. Srupres IN CLASSICAL METAPHYSICS. 

475. STUDIES IN SEVENTEENTH CENTURY RATIONALISM. 

476. Srupies IN Bririsn EMPRICISM. 

477. Kant’s CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

478. STUDIES IN NINETEENTH Century PHILOSOPHERS. 

479. STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY LocicaL Empricism. 

490. INDEPENDENT Stupy. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. 

491. Tests SEMINAR. 

492. THEsIs. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The graduate offerings in Political Science embrace general courses, 
such as the Seminar in American Government and the Research Seminar, 
and courses in the fields of international relations, political theory, 
public administration, and public law. In addition, students may take 
part of their work in advanced undergraduate courses in other fields 
of political science and in courses offered by other departments. 

These courses are intended to be taken by four groups of students: 
(1) Those planning to earn the Master of Arts degree in Political 
Science at Roosevelt University, and then to continue graduate study 
elsewhere. (2) Public employees or students training for the public 
service who seek either the Master of Arts degree or specialized courses 
in Public Administration. (3) Secondary teachers or students training 
for secondary teaching who seek the Master of Arts degree in Political 
Science or in Social Science. (4) Students seeking the Master of Arts 
degree in another department who wish to take political science courses 
for graduate credit. 
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Students wishing to be admitted to graduate study in the Political 
Science Department should consult Mr. Robert Runo, Acting Chair- 
man, in room 752, or Mr. Ludwig Freund, Graduate Adviser, in rocm 
751. 


ADMISSION TO DEPARTMENT 


The Department of Political Science will admit a student to graduate 
status in the Department by vote of the Graduate Committee of the 
Department. Normally an average of 2.75 (B—) in undergraduate and 
graduate political science courses will be a minimum requirement. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


A student will be recommended to candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree in Political Science by vote of the Department, upon satisfactory 
completion of two graduate courses approved by the Departmental 
Graduate Adviser, and acceptance of a thesis topic. 


SCHOLARSHIP STANDARDS 


In accordance with the general University requirements, no grades 
lower than B may be offered for the Master’s degree. In the Department 
of Political Science a graduate student who receives three grades as low 
as C will be dropped for poor scholarship. 


MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE 


The Master of Arts degree in Political Science will be conferred 

upon completion of the following requirements: 

l. Thirty semester hours of graduate credit in courses approved by 
the Departmental Graduate Adviser, including not less than 
eighteen hours of political science courses, of which twelve hours 
must be taken at Roosevelt University. 

2. Eighteen semester hours in courses numbered 400 and above. 

3. Acceptance of thesis by a committee of three including one mem- 
ber of another department. 

4. A comprehensive written examination. 

5. An oral examination on the thesis. 

6. When the candidate’s field of specialization makes it desirable, 
reading knowledge of a language other than English may be 
required. 


COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDENTS 


303. AMERICAN FEDERALISM. Prerequisite, Political Science 101, History 105, 
and one political science course at the 200 level. A study of the special 
qualities of the American federal system—the constitutional allocation 
of powers between states and nation, sectionalism, regionalism, inter- 
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governmental conflict and co-operation. Case studies and other reading 
materials specially collected for this course include comparisons with 
other federal systems and consideration of the prospects for European 
and world federation. 


Pusiic Opinion. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 and Sociology 101. In 
this course an analysis is developed of the nature, formation, measure- 
ment, control, and influence of public opinion. In addition to uniform 
assignments for the entire class, each student will be required to make a 
report to be presented to the class for criticism and discussion. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Law I: NATIONAL Powers. Prerequisite, Political Science 
101, History 105, and one political science course at the 200 level. This 
is the first semester of a two-semester course in American Constitutional 
Law, either of which may be taken independently. The student will 
read decisions of the United States Supreme Court dealing with such 
topics as judicial review, power of Congressional investigation commit- 
tees, interstate commerce, and taxation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL Law II: PersonaL Ricuts. Prerequisite, Political Science 
101, History 105, and one political science course at the 200 level. Case 
materials will cover such topics as freedom of expression, equality of 
treatment of racial and religious minorities, economic rights, and fair 
trial. 

PuiLosopHy or Law. (See Philosophy 329.) 


History oF PoxiricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, one course in political science, 
one course in philosophy, and History 101. A study of political philoso- 
phies from ancient to modern times. Among the philosophers studied are 
Plato, Aristotle, Roman philosophers, Thomas Aquinas, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the Utilitarians. (Same course as Phil- 
osophy 335.) 


Mopern PoniricaL THeEory. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 and History 
101. Various political theories, such as democracy, Marxism (including 
communism and other forms of socialism), anarchism, syndicalism, au- 
thoritarianism, fascism, and pluralism are studied for their basic un- 
provable assumptions, and for the answers they propose to such questions 
as “Who should rule, the few or the many?”, “What are the proper func- 
tions of government?”, and “By what standards is government to be 
judged?”, 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 and History 101. 
The geographic, economic, and demographic factors underlying the po- 
litical “strategy” of states and nations. The territories of states, empires, 
and regions are viewed from the standpoint of locations, raw materials, 
and standards of living as well as size, ethnic composition, industrial 
skills, and abilities of their respective populations. 


LABOR AND THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE. 


BRITAIN AND THE COMMONWEALTH. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 and 
History 101. A course in Modern English History is recommended. A 
study of the political structure of the United Kingdom and of the Com- 
monwealth. The United Kingdom is studied through the use of specially 
prepared “case problems.” In the Commonwealth, the emphasis is upon 
Africa. Each student prepares a report upon a federation movement in 
one British African colony or dominion. 
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PoxrricaL Prosrems oF Arnica. Prerequisite, Political Science 101. The 
first part of this course will be devoted to a rapid survey of the political 
units of contemporary Africa. The balance of the course will be con- 
cerned with problems resulting from contacts between tribal peoples 
and the western way of life. 


372-373. ADMINISTRATION AND PuBLIC Pouicy. Prerequisite, Political Science 101 


401. 


431. 


437. 


and one political science course at the 200 level; 240 or 270 recommended. 
An intensive study of the relation of public administration to policy- 
making in a single selected program area. Readings include monographs, 
government documents, and case studies. Students, through a cooperative 
research project, prepare a report recommending a comprehensive policy 
for the program area. A new topic is selected each time the course is 
offered. May be taken twice. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


SEMINAR IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. 
The government of the United States is the most complex government 
we know, and many of its institutions are unique. In this seminar an 
integrated understanding is attempted of this complex, constitutional, 
federal, republican, democratic system of government as a whole. Special 
emphasis is placed on materials and methods of research in American 
government. 


Law anp Eruics. (See Philosophy 429.) 


ProBLEMS IN PoriricaL THEORY. Prerequisite, Political Science 335 or 336. 
Critical analysis of a number of problems affecting modern political 
thinking, such as the relation of church and state, natural rights, the 
concept of “myth,” and the nature of sovereignty, forms the substance 
of this course. The method is discussion and preparation of papers on 
the topics concerned. 


Eruics AND Po.rtics. Prerequisite, Political Science 335 or 336, or consent 
of instructor. Ethics has to do with the relation of man to his fellows, 
empirically speaking. Politics, also from an empirical yet totally dif- 
ferent angle, starts from the same position. In any advanced culture 
there is a strong desire to make politics more “humane,” which is to 
say, more ethical. Can this desire be wholly satisfied? Have we moved 
toward a higher degree of reconciliation of these spheres? Can it be 
said that one system of government or one set of institutions is “better” 
than another? How applicable are some classical and modern answers? 


COMMUNISM IN THEORY AND Practice. Prerequisite, Political Science 263 
or 336 or consent. A study of the theoretical background of Communism, 
selected areas of communist governmental practice in the Soviet Union 
and Communist party activities elsewhere. 


Srupies IN NATIONHOOD AnD NATIONALISM. Prerequisite, Political Science 
335 or 336. Research in and discussion of such phenomena as nation, 
nationality, national feeling, nationalism. The impact of ideology upon 
these phenomena. The prospects and programs for international or supra- 
national integration. 


Power anp Porcs. Prerequisite, graduate standing. A study of the various 
manifestations of political power: relations between the “rulers” and the 
“ruled”; relations between power, authority, and sovereignty; conserva- 
tive and racial power tendencies. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 250, 270, or 
consent. International organization is of two major types. Cooperative 
agreements for such purposes as facilitation of trade and control of 
disease do not affect national sovereignty. The second type, of which the 
United Nations is an example, grows out of the quest for effective 
measures to limit national sovereignty in the interests of peace. In the 
light of these two approaches, this course examines the problems of 
peace and disarmament, including control of the atomic bomb, economic 
reconstruction, and international law and policy. 


ProsieMs OF United States Foreicn PoLicY. Prerequisite, Political Science 
250 or 270, or consent of instructor. Both Americans and foreigners are 
occasionally puzzled by the apparently mysterious ways of our State 
Department. Who and what determine our foreign policy? Who admin- 
isters it? Can democratic principles of government be reconciled with the 
conduct of foreign affairs? Can the traditional ways of diplomacy be 
upheld in a world which is faced with totalitarian practices? These are 
some of the questions which students are to pose and attack in this 
course on the conduct and administration of United States foreign policy. 


CoNTEMPORARY AMERICAN WORLD STRATEGY. Prerequisite, Political Science 
250 or consent. A study of the actual performance and the requirements 
of United States policy in the modern age. Special attention will be 
paid to performance and standards of United States diplomacy, power 
and its effective utilization for a conservative foreign policy, the role of 
ideology, the Communist challenge and the American response, and 
problems of survival. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Law. Prerequisite, any one of the following courses in 
political science: 225, 270, 320, 321, 322. Each administrative act of 
government must rest on valid legislation and must be procedurally cor- 
rect. The law controlling administration is equalled in significance only 
by that made by administration. Special attention is given to the law 
of officers, administrative legislation and adjudication, and judicial re- 
view of administration. Cases and other materials are studied. 


FiscaL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or Economics 
272, or consent. A study of administrative techniques and problems in 
collecting taxes, budgeting and controlling expenditures, auditing public 
accounts, managing debts and surpluses, and conducting intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations. Case studies and public documents are used 
extensively; fiscal experts are invited to speak to the class from time to 
time. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. Prerequisite, Political Science 270 or 
Personnel Administration 210. The conflict between civil service reform 
and the spoils system has not yet been resolved in many state and local 
governments, although few federal employees are not included in the 
classified civil service. Personnel experts have also criticized civil service 
commissions for their negative “policing” approach. In this course the 
facts of present public personnel administration are studied in the light 
of our knowledge of the best techniques for building a creative govern- 
ment career service. 


Tuesis. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. Continuation of thesis prepara- 
tion begun in Political Science 491 or 492, under supervision of selected 
instructor. Intended for students unable to register for two semesters 
of the research seminar. 
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491-492. RESEARCH SEMINAR. Prerequisite, consent of instructor. Students are 
given exercises in research methods appropriate for the study of gov- 
ernment, including historical, sociological, legal, statistical, and psy- 
chological approaches. Bibliography and other sources of data are 
stressed. Two semesters or this seminar will normally be required for 
an M.A. degree, with the thesis being written in the second semester. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


The graduate program in Psychology is designed to serve: (1) those 
persons who look upon the Master’s degree as a terminal venture which 
will enable them to function in some area of applied psychology; and 
(2) such prospective college-level teachers or research oriented indi- 
viduals as are in a position to consider the M.A. degree as a desirable 
preliminary stage on the way to the doctorate at some other school. 


The sequence of steps involved in working toward the degree of 
Master of Arts in Psychology at Roosevelt University is as follows: 
1. Being admitted to the Graduate School. 


2. Being admitted to graduate study in the Department of Psy- 
chology. 


3. Being matriculated or formally recognized as a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts, a step contingent upon a majority vote 
of approval by the Graduate Faculty of the Department and of 
the Graduate Council of the University. 


4. Meeting all quantitative and qualitative course requirements. 


ES 


Successfully completing the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


6. Presenting one of the following at the termination of the graduate 
program: (1) an acceptable research thesis; (2) an acceptable 
library thesis; or (3) an acceptable internship evaluation report; 
and passing a final oral examination with respect to the research 
thesis, library thesis, or internship. 


These steps are elaborated in more detail below. A more complete 
description will be found in a booklet on “Requirements and Procedures 
for Graduate Study in Psychology,” available at the Graduate Adviser’s 
office and also at the Psychology Department Secretarial Office. 


ADMISSION TO GRADUATE STUDY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 


An applicant must be able to present at least eighteen semester hours 
in psychology at the undergraduate level with an average grade of B— 
or better, including Psychology 102 (General Psychology), 200 (Sta- 
tistics), 230 (Experimental Psychology), and six semester hours of 
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credit at the 300 level, or equivalent. Anyone not meeting these require- 
ments must take without graduate credit the necessary number of under- 
graduate courses in psychology before he can be admitted to graduate 
study in the Department of Psychology. Specific prerequisites for en- 
rollment in the upper-level courses must be met in any event. 


Upon receiving from the Dean of the Graduate Division the student’s 
application for admission to graduate study in the Department of Psy- 
chology, the Graduate Adviser determines whether or not the applicant 
meets the requirements set forth in the preceding paragraph. If so, he 
is admitted to graduate study in the Department and is required to 
arrange an interview with the Graduate Adviser for the purpose of 
planning a program. In no instance will a student be given credit for 
more than nine semester hours applicable toward the Master’s degree in 
psychology without seeking formal admission to the Department. 


ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY FOR THE MASTER’s DEGREE IN PSYCHOLOGY 


Official admission to candidacy for the Master’s degree may be 
granted to properly qualified students by the Graduate Council of the 
University upon the recommendation of the Psychology Department. 
The Department will make such a recommendation after favorable re- 
view of the following: (1) the quality of accomplished graduate work; 
(2) scores on the Advanced Psychology Test of the Graduate Record 
Examination and the Miller Analogies Test; and (3) relevant person- 
ality factors. Ordinarily the Department will review the above-mentioned 
credentials of the potential candidate during the second semester of 
his residence. If the review is favorable, the Graduate Adviser arranges 
an interview with the student for the purpose of completing his applica- 
tion for candidacy and appoints a graduate committee whose major 
function is to guide the preparation and conduct of the student’s thesis 
or internship project. No student can be admitted to candidacy until he 
has completed at least two courses at Roosevelt University at the 300 
or 400 level for graduate credit. 


COURSE REQUIREMENTS, STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP, AND 
SPECIALIZATION 


Thirty semester hours of graduate credit must be obtained with a 
grade of B (3.0 points) or better in all courses. However, in the case of 
the student electing the library thesis as a terminal project, thirty-six 
semester hours of graduate credit involving two additional courses at 


the 400 level are required. 
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All degree-seeking students are required to take at least eighteen 


semester hours in 400 level psychology courses. The following courses 
are required: 
1. Psychology 300 (Intermediate Statistics). 
2. Either 340 (History of Psychology) or 465 (Modern Viewpoints). 
3. Psychology 430 (Advanced Experimental Psychology). 
4, Psychology 490 (Graduate Seminar). 
5. Psychology 498 (Thesis) or Psychology 499 (Internship). 


The remaining twelve hours may be earned in 300-400 level courses 
in any combination of related academic departments and/or from 300 
or 400 level psychology courses. 


Specialization of interest beyond the field of General Psychology will 
normally occur through the avenue of “electives” and by means of 
the thesis research or internship. 


THESIS REQUIREMENTS AND INTERNSHIP SPECIFICATIONS 


In addition to the satisfactory completion of the required course 
work, every Master’s candidate must complete one of the following: 
(1) research thesis; (2) library thesis; or (3) internship. By and 
large, the research thesis will involve the design and conduct of an 
experimental research project on an approved topic of the student’s 
choice, whereas the library thesis will involve a critical review of the 
literature on a topic selected by the student and agreeable to the De- 
partment. The internship shall consist of not less than nine months of 
professionally supervised training and service in some approved agency 
or institution. Ordinarily, only internships in some “clinical” area of 
psychology will be acceptable. The period of the internship will be 
regarded as commencing on the date that it is approved by the Depart- 
ment. No internship credit will be granted retroactively. 


Approval of one of the alternatives presented above should ordinarily 
be sought by the student after the completion of twelve semester hours 
of graduate credit in psychology. Forms for this purpose are available 
in the office of the Graduate Adviser. Once the student has submitted a 
thesis or internship proposal and it has been approved, no major devia- 
tion from the statement of the proposal will be permitted without official 
Departmental approval. 


The substance or content of the finished study as well as its form or 
appearance, must be acceptable to the candidate’s Graduate Committee 
before arrangements will be made to administer the final oral examina- 
tion. 
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Three typewritten copies of the thesis or internship evaluation report 
must be deposited in a form acceptable to the Dean of the Graduate 
Division, the Graduate Council, and the University Library, and the 
fees for binding them must be paid before the candidate can be certified 
for the degree. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS 


Written Comprehensive Examination: The student will be required 
to pass a written comprehensive examination in psychology. Details 
regarding the examination will be posted on the graduate bulletin board 
in advance of the scheduled date. Successful performance on the ex- 
amination will be valid for only one year following the end of the 
semester in which the examination was passed. 


Final Oral Examination: Upon satisfactory completion of all other 
requirements, the candidate must pass a final oral examination on his 
thesis or internship, and the interconnections of his various graduate 
studies. 


OTHER STIPULATIONS 


Residence Requirements: A student must have been in residence at 
least two complete semesters or their equivalent before becoming eligible 
for a Master’s degree. 


Credit for Graduate Work Completed Elsewhere: Not more than nine 
semester hours of credit obtained in psychology or allied areas while 
in graduate status at other institutions will be applicable to the Master’s 
degree in psychology at Roosevelt University. 


Practice of Psychology by Graduate Students: Any graduate student 
who, during the course of his affiliation with Roosevelt University, 
renders psychological services (whether on a paid basis or not) must 
report the nature of his activities to the Department Chairman. An 
effort will be made to determine whether or not the student’s activity 
is within his competence and is under adequate professional supervision. 
If it is, the student may be allowed to continue. If it is not, the student 
will be asked to desist in the activity. Failure to report such activity 
or failure to comply with the Department’s recommendation regarding 
such activity will be grounds for immediate dropping from the graduate 
program in the Department of Psychology. The phrase “psychological 
services” is broadly construed to refer to psychometry, psychotherapy, 
guidance, counseling, hypnosis, etc. 
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COURSES OPEN TO BOTH UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 


STUDENTS 


INTERMEDIATE STATISTICS. Prerequisite, Mathematics 100 or 102 (preferably 
102), and Psychology 200. Correlational techniques used in psychology, 
including product-moment correlation; biserial, tetrachoric, partial, and 
multiple correlation, Also included will be a consideration of regression 
equations and methods of predicting one variable from another. 


CuirnicaAL PsycHo.ocy. Prerequisite, twelve hours in psychology, including 
Psychology 201. A study of the processes of psychological adjustment 
and the factors which enhance or interfere with adjustment. Both diag- 
nosis and therapy will be considered. 


PuysioLocicaAL PsycHo.ocy. Prerequisite, Psychology 102 and 230, and 
Biology 101-102 or equivalent. A course designed to familiarize the stu- 
dent with the subject-matter of general neurology and to indicate the 
nature of the relationships existing between this and such topics as 
attention, perception, learning, emotion, and behavior pathology. Em- 
phasis is placed on an analysis of the various techniques used in estab- 
lishing these relations. 


LEARNING. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychology and/or educa- 
tion, including Psychology 215 or 230. A study of the factors involved 
in the acquisition, retention, and loss of learned reactions. Such pro- 
cesses as conditioning, extinction, discrimination, generalization, for- 
getting, problem solving, and thinking will be treated in detail. The 
practical applications of some of the experimentally derived principles 
of learning are considered. 


PERCEPTION. Prerequisite, Psychology 102 and 230. A course calculated to 
familiarize the student with traditional concepts and methodology in the 
areas of sensation and perception. Emphasis will be on the visual re- 
action systems with particular attention to the trends in current research 
and the contemporary status of perceptual problems. 


History oF PsycHo.ocy. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychology, 
or graduate standing. A study of psychology’s conceptual and methodo- 
logical foundations from ancient times to the early 1900's. 


PsycHoLocy oF PERSONALITY. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psy- 
chology, including Psychology 201 or 220 or 270. The organization of 
personality examined from various points of view, and analysis of the 
biological and cultural determinants of personality. 


MotivaTIon. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychology. An ad- 
vanced course dealing with goal-seeking behavior, including drives, atti- 
tudes, and values. 


InpivipuAL TestinGc. Prerequisite, Psychology 200 and 270. A laboratory 
course arranged to give intensive training in (1) the techniques of 
testing individual subjects, (2) the clinical approach to testing, and 
(3) the art of writing psychological reports for agency or institutional 
purposes. Materials fee required. 


Tue ExcEPTIONAL Cup. Prerequisite, twelve semester hours in psychology 
and/or education, including 250 or equivalent. (1) The mentally handi- 
capped child (especially visual and hearing limitations): organic and 
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environmental etiological factors, and methods for promoting the edu- 
cational and social development of these children. (2) The gifted child: 
emotional, social, and educational problems, and modern educational 
attempts to meet them. 


382. PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY. Prerequisite, fifteen semester hours in psychol- 
ogy. A systematized survey of psychoanalytic concepts with particular 
emphasis on Freudian psychology. 


390. TUTORIAL. Prerequisite, eighteen semester hours in psychology and prior 
consent of instructor. Open only to students with an overall grade point 
average of 3.0 or better and a psychology average of 3.2 or better. A 
tutorial type course involving supervised individual study of a limited 
group of topics. 


399, PROBLEMS OF PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, twelve hours in psychology. A spe- 
cial course, meeting only one class hour per week, concentrating upon a 
limited topic. Topics will vary from semester to semester and may 
include: some new direction in psychology, a critical review of the 
major writings of an outstanding psychologist, study of a specific re- 
search technique, analysis of a single modern theory of behavior, or 
discussion of some current professional problem of psychology. The 
selected topic will be posted on the Psychology Bulletin Board in ad- 
vance. One semester hour. 


COURSES OPEN TO GRADUATE STUDENTS ONLY 


400. ApvaNncep STATISTICS, Prerequisite, Psychology 300, or equivalent by con- 
sent of instructor. Analysis of variance and the design of experiments 
in psychological research with particular emphasis on the construction 
and testing of statistical hypotheses. 


416. ApvANcepD LEARNING THEORY. Prerequisite, Psychology 316. An intensive 
examination of the major concepts in modern learning theory with 
special emphasis on the experimental bases of the theories of Hull, 
Guthrie, Lewin, Skinner, and Tolman. The implications of these theories 
for clinical practice and research and their relevance to work in the 
field of education will be considered. 


420. ApvANceD SocıaL Psycuouocy. Prerequisite, graduate standing in psy- 
chology or related field. Modern research, theory, and methods in the 
study of social interaction. 


430. ApVANCED ExpsrIMENTAL PsycHoLocy. Prerequisite, one course in experi- 
mental psychology and one in statistics. Experimental design, including 
sampling methods, single-group designs, multi-groups designs, control 
of intervening variables, and sources of experimental error. 


450. ApvANCcED CLINICAL PsycHoLocy: PsycHopracnosis. Prerequisite, Psychol- 
ogy 250 (or equivalent) and either 305 or 360. A critical examination of 
the differential criteria associated with the various diagnostic categories. 
Analysis of psychological conflicts; study of experimental psychopathol- 
ogy. 

451. ApvaANcED CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY: PSYCHOTHERAPY. Prerequisite, Psychol- 
ogy 305 or 360. A critical examination of modern therapeutic methods 


and techniques in non-directive, directive, psychoanalytic, supportive, 
hypno-therapeutic, and other psychotherapies. 
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455. 


465. 


470. 


471. 


472. 


490. 


498. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE. Prerequisite, Psychology 370. The emphasis 
will be on those professional procedures appropriate to guiding the 
normal person toward a more satisfactory adjustment. The tools and 
techniques of the counselor, such as interviews, psychological tests, case 
histories, and environmental manipulation will be investigated. 


Mopern Viewpoints IN PsycHo.ocy. Prerequisite, graduate standing in 
psychology. Study of the major “schools” of psychology, with special 
attention to the outstanding theories and researches of the chief system- 
builders of recent and contemporary psychology. 


Practicum IN INDIVIDUAL AND Group Testinc. Prerequisite, Psychology 
370. Provides an opportunity for closely supervised development of es- 
sential skills in diagnostic and prognostic testing. Applying, measuring, 
interpreting, and evaluating occasions will be diversified through a 
fairly broad range of subjects, instruments, and specific practical pur- 
poses and interests. 


ProjectivE Tecunigues I. Prerequisite, Psychology 370, and either 305, 
360, 382, or 450, plus prior consent of instructor. The first semester of a 
one-year course designed to introduce the graduate student to the major 
projective techniques. In this semester the emphasis will be placed 
on the scoring of the Rorschach Test. 


ProyectiveE Tecunigues II, Prerequisite, Psychology 471. The second se- 
mester of a one-year course. Interpretation of the Rorschach Test, scoring 
and interpretation of the Thematic Apperception Test, and experience 
with test battery reports. 


GRADUATE TuTORIAL. Prerequisite, nine hours of graduate credit in psy- 
chology courses and consent of instructor. A tutorial-type course in- 
volving supervised individual study or research in a specialized area 
of interest. 


GENETIC AND DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHo.ocy. Prerequisite, graduate standing 
in psychology or related field. An advanced treatment of current research 
and theory relevant to the phylogenetic and ontogenetic development of 
behavior. An attempt is made to point up the significance of data from 
the fields of anthropology, animal psychology, and psychiatry for prob- 
lems in this area. 


GRADUATE Seminar. Prerequisite, graduate standing in psychology or related 
field. Discussion of a limited number of selected topics or problem areas 
in contemporary psychology. 


Tuesis. The preparation, development, and execution of an acceptable ex- 
perimental or library research project under the supervision of the 
student’s graduate committee. The student must register for this course 
(under the name of his Graduate Committee Chairman) during the 
semester at the termination of which he expects to receive his degree. 
Credit will be considered earned as soon as the Graduate Adviser cer- 
tifies that three suitably written copies of the thesis have been submitted 
to him. 


INTERNSHIP. Professional service of no less than five hours per day for a 
minimum of nine months in some applied phase of psychology in a 
recognized institution or vocational situation under competent super- 
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vision. The student must register for this course (under the name of 
his Graduate Committee Chairman) during the semester at the termina- 
tion of which he expects to receive his degree. Credit will be considered 
earned as soon as the Graduate Adviser certifies that three suitably 
written copies of a systematic evaluation reporting on the internship 
experience have been submitted to him. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The Social Science program is offered jointly by the Departments of 
Economics, Education, History, Political Science, Psychology, and 
Sociology. It is intended for employed college graduates who wish to 
continue their studies in the social sciences. The Master’s degree is 
conferred upon students who complete ten courses and a thesis relating 
to history, structure, or processes of some human institution. The ten 
courses must be related to the thesis subject; hence, students seeking 
admission to this program should be prepared to identify the problem 
area in which they wish to study. The Master’s degree in social science 
is not a professional degree in social service administration or in 
teaching. This degree is recognized by some school systems as a quali- 
fication for high school teaching, but prospective teachers should elect 
this program only if it is an accepted credential in the state in which 
they wish to teach. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


1. A student who meets the general requirements for admission to 
graduate study may apply for admission to the social science 
program at any time before he has completed nine semester hours 
of course work. Before applying (and, preferably, before en- 
rolling) the student should confer with the Dean of the Graduate 
Division, who serves as chairman of the interdepartmental Social 
Science Committee. 


2. During his first semester the student selects a thesis problem, 
after consultation with his adviser. A proposed program of studies 
is then planned. It is not required that all of the courses be 
directly related to the thesis, but reference to the thesis subject 
prevents an aimless scattering of course work. 


3. The student writes a letter in support of his application to the 
social science program, (1) stating his reason for wanting the 
degree, and (2) stating his proposed thesis subject. This letter 
and the student’s previous record will then be considered by the 
Social Science Committee. 


4. If accepted, the student will be assigned a permanent adviser who 
will supervise his thesis. 
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ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


After the planning of his program of studies and after completion 
of at least two graduate courses, the student should apply for admission 
to candidacy for the Master’s degree. The student’s adviser will forward 
the application to the Graduate Council. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


l. Thirty hours of graduate credit in courses approved by the 
assigned adviser: 
(a) At least twenty-four hours must be in courses offered by the 
participating departments. 
(b) At least six hours must be in courses offered by each of three 
of the participating departments. 
(c) At least eighteen hours must be in courses numbered 400 
and above. 
2. A thesis acceptable to a committee of at least three faculty mem- 
bers from different departments. 
3. An oral examination on the thesis, administered by the same 
committee. 
4, A final written examination on all course content. The examination 
will give the student the option of answering one of two questions 
prepared by each department in which he has done course work. 


GRADUATE COURSES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


See course descriptions of the Departments of Economics, Education, 
History, Political Science, and Psychology. 

The following courses are available in the Department of Sociology: 
(For complete description see Catalog of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. ) 

303. Tue DEVELOPMENT oF SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICA. 
304. THe SocroLtocy or KNOWLEDGE. 

315. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 

318. SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

320. SocIAL STRATIFICATION. 

330. THe SoctoLocy oF PERSONAL DISORDERS. 
331. Mopern SocıaL Rerorm MOVEMENTS. 

332. RACE AND CULTURE CONTACT IN WEST ÅFRICA. 
333. Race AND CULTURE CONTACT IN East AFRICA. 
334. Race AND CULTURE CONTACT IN SOUTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. 
345. POPULATION AND SOCIETY. 

346. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING. 
360. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY. 

361. PROPAGANDA AND SOCIETY. 

375. Mernons oF SocroLocIcaL RESEARCH. 

390. InprvmpuaL STUDY. 

391-399. SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY. 
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Board of Trustees 


Leo A. Lerner, Chairman — Publisher, Chicago North Side Newspapers 

Eric L. Kong, Vice-Chairman — Business Consultant 

Otro Wirtu, Secretary — Professor of Modern Languages and Chairman of the 
Department of Modern Languages, Roosevelt University 

Hartanp H. AttEN—President, Growth Research, Inc. 


Morris Briaris — Vice-President, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
Manager, Chicago Joint Board of ILGWU (AFL-CIO) 

WeLLs D. Burnette — Vice-President in Charge of Development, Roosevelt Uni- 
versity. 

Wriuiam J. CAMPBELL — Judge, U.S. District Court 

Harotp FrrepMAn — President, Chicago Construction Company 

OTTO EMIL GEPPERT — Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, Denoyer-Geppert 
Company 

GERALD Giwwitz — Chairman of the Board, Helene Curtis Industries 

Jonn F. Goray — Professor of History and Dean of Faculties, Roosevelt University 


Patrick E. Gorman — International Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO 

BERNARD GREENBERG — Professor of Biology and Chairman of the Department of 
Biology, Roosevelt University 

Morris H. Hirnso — Executive Director, South Side Planning Board 


LoweLL F. Huetster — Professor of Finance, Vice-President in Charge of Business 
Affairs, and Treasurer, Roosevelt University 

Percy L. Jurian — President, The Julian Laboratories, Inc. 

Meyer Kamin — Assistant Agency Manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Pup M. Kiutznick — Chairman of the Board, American Community Builders, 
Inc. 

lonn A. Larp — Labor Arbitrator 


Wayne A. R. Leys — Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Graduate Division, 
Roosevelt University 


Rosert PoLLAK — Resident Partner, H. Hentz and Company 


Water P. ReurHer — Vice-President, AFL-CIO; President, United Automobile 
Workers, AFL-CIO 


Liong, Rusy — Professor of Philosophy and Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy, Roosevelt University 


Mrs. Eprra S. Sampson — Assistant Corporation Counsel of Chicago 

Max Rosert ScHRAYER — Vice-President, Associated Insurance Agencies, Inc. 
Mrs. Jonn V. SpacHner — Civic Leader 

Epwarp J. SparLtinc — President, Roosevelt University 

Lyte M. Spencer — President, Science Research Associates 


James E. Stamps — Manager, Field Office, Social Security Administration 
Wiuuiam H. STAPLETON — General Manager of Purchases, Inland Steel Company 


Jerome H. Stone — Executive Vice-President, Stone Container Corporation 
ALAN T. Street — Professor of Mathematics, Roosevelt University 


WALTER A, Weisskopr — Professor of Economics and Chairman of the Depart 
ment of Economics, Roosevelt University 
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Graduate Faculty 


JoserH Bauer, Professor of Voice 
Master’s degree, Dresden 


Hermann C. Bowersox, Professor of English 
Pu.B,. MA., and Pu.D., University of Chicago 


BENJAMIN Burack, Professor of Psychology; Acting Chairman of the Department 
of Psychology 
B.S., Lewis Institute; M.A. and PH.D., Northwestern University 


Epwarp M. A. CHANDLER, Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., Howard University; M.A., Clark University; PH.D., University of Ilinois 


Harry Comen, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.A. and M.S., University of Illinois; PH.D., University of Wisconsin 


Warren P. Cortetrou, Professor of Chemistry; Chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry 
B.S., University of Illinois; Pu.D., State University of Iowa 


Rosert C. Cossey, Associate Professor of English 
B.A. and M.A., Columbia University; P.D. Ohio State University 


Josera Creanza, Director of Chicago Musical College; Professor of Modern 
Languages 
B.S., Lewis Institute; A.M., University of Chicago 

ESTELLE ALLEN DeLacy, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. and M.A., University of Washington; Px.D., University of Chicago 


VoLDEMAR Dosrovotsky, Associate Professor of Piano 
D. Mus., Conservatory (Riga) 


Sau. DorrMan, Professor of Piano; Chairman of the Department of Piano 


Sr. Cram Drake, Professor of Sociology 
B.S., Hampton Institute; PH.D., University of Chicago 

Rusy HoLDEN FRANKLIN, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., M.S., and Px.D., University of Illinois 

Lupwic FREUND, Professor of Political Science 
Pu.D., University of Leipzig 

RupotpH Ganz, Professor of Piano; President Emeritus of Chicago Musical 
College 
Hon. D. Mus., University of Rochester, Grinnell College, DePaul University, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

J. F. Gotay, Professor of History 
B.A., University of Southern California; B.A., M.A., and D. Pum., Oxford 
University 

Jacos GOLDBERG, Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S.C., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


BERNARD GOLDMAN, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Brooklyn College; M.A., Columbia University; Pm.D., University of 
Buffalo 

Morris Gomserc, Professor of Violin; Chairman of the Department of Orchestral 


Instruments 
M. Mus., DePaul University 
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ESTHER S. GREEN, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.S.C. and M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Marion Hatt, Assistant Professor of Piano 
B. Mus., Columbia School of Music 


Epona Licuti Henry, Associate Professor of Education 
B.S., Miami University; M.S. and Pu.D., Northwestern University 


ARTHUR Hittman, Professor of Sociology 
B.A. and M.A., University of Washington; Pu.D., University of Chicago 


HeLmuT Hirscu, Associate Professor of History 
Pu.D., University of Chicago 


RicuarD J. Hooxer, Professor of History; Chairman of the Department of History 
B.A. and Px.D., University of Chicago 


*Frances R. Horwicu, Professor of Education 
Pu.B., University of Chicago; M.A., Columbia University; Pux.D., North- 
western University 

Georce H. Ivins, Professor of Education; Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion 
B.A., Swarthmore College; M.A., Columbia University 

KAREL B. Jirak, Professor of Composition; Chairman of the Department of Theory 


and Composition 
B.A., Gymnasium (Prague) ; J.U. Dr. and Pu.M., Charles University (Prague) 


Henry C. Jounson, Professor of English 
B.A., University of Minnesota; M.A., University of Chicago 


PauL B. Jounson, Associate Professor of History 
A.B. and Px.D., University of Chicago 


Oswaip Jonas, Professor of Theory and Composition 
D. Jur., University of Vienna 


DAY KLEINERMAN, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.A., DePaul University; C.P.A., Ilinois 


EstHer LABerce, Associate Professor of Voice 
B. Mus., American Conservatory 


BInYAMIN LeEsovits, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., M.A., and Px.D., University of California at Los Angeles 


ABBA P. Lerner, Professor of Economics 
B. Sc. and Pu.D., London School of Economics 


Wayne A. R. Leys, Professor of Philosophy; Dean of the Graduate Division 
B.A., Illinois Wesleyan University; P.D. University of Chicago 


J. Rozsert Lone, Associate Professor of Voice; Chairman of the Department of 
Voice 


B. Mus., Chicago Musical College 


Ruru Barcan Marcus, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A., New York University; M.A. and Px.D., Yale University 


*On leave 
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Motte Marcoutss, Professor of Piano 


EMANUEL MERDINGER, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Puarm. M., Puarm. D., and Dr. Cuem., University of Ferrara 


Fritz NeuMAnNN, Lecturer in History 
Pu.D. (Hamburg) 


Date Pontius, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Ohio State University; M.A. and Pu.D., Harvard University 


Rosert REUTER, Associate Professor of Organ and Choral Music 
B. Mus., University of Pittsburgh; M. Mus., Northwestern University 


Harvey N. Rincer, Associate Professor of Voice 
Mus. B., University of Illinois; M.A., Columbia University; Mus. D., Con- 
servatory of Music (Kansas City) ; D.F.A., Chicago Musical College 


Jack J. Roru, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. and Pu. D., University of Chicago 


Joun W. Rowen, Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., M.S., and Pu.D., University of Chicago 


LioneL Rusy, Professor of Philosophy; Chairman of the Department of Philosophy 
Pu.B., J.D., and Px.D., University of Chicago 


Rosert Runo, Associate Professor of Political Science; Acting Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science 
A.B., Williams College; M.A., University of Michigan 


Donatp P. ScuarLockK, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A., M.A., and Pu.D., University of Buffalo 


RENOLD ScHILKE, Instructor in Trumpet 


HELEN Scuwin, Professor of Music Education; Chairman of the Department of 
Music Education 
B.S., Western Reserve University; M.A., University of Iowa 


MarTHA SEELINC, Professor of Education 
B.S., M.A., and Ep. D., Columbia University 


Rosert W. SIEBENSCHUH, Associate Professor of Political Science 
B.A., College of Wooster 


ABRAHAM J. Stmon, Lecturer in Education 
B.A., College of the City of New York; Pu.D., Washington University 


SAMUEL W. SPECTHRIE, Professor of Accounting; Chairman of the Department of 
Accounting 
B.S., University of Illinois; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Jane W. STEDMAN, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. and M.A., Wayne University; PH.D., University of Chicago 


ADOLPH SturmMTHAL, Philip Murray Professor of International Labor Studies 
Dr. Rer. PoL., University of Vienna 


KenpaLL B. Tart, Professor of American Literature; Chairman of the Department 
of English and Speech 
B.A., State University of Iowa; M.A., Washington University; Px.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
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Hans Tiscuuer, Associate Professor of Theory and Composition 
B.M., Vienna State Academy of Music; Pu.D., University of Vienna; Px.D., 
Yale University 


DoNAHUE L. TREMAINE, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., M.A., and Px.D., University of Buffalo 


Rosert H. Tucker, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A., University of Miami; M.B.A., Northwestern University; C.P.A., Illinois 


Lorenzo D. Turner, Professor of English 
A.B., Howard University; A.M., Harvard University; Px.D., University of 


Chicago 
Greorce H. Watson, Professor of Political Science 
B.A., Miami University; M.A., University of Illinois; PH.D., University of 
Chicago 
Ror A. WEIL, Professor of Economics and Finance 
B.A., M.A., and Px.D., University of Chicago 


S. Kmrson WEINBERG, Professor of Sociology 
B.A., M.A., and Px.D., University of Chicago 


WALTER A. Wetssxorr, Professor of Economics; Chairman of the Department of 
Economics 
Dr. J., University of Vienna 


Rıcuard D. Wenzuarr, Lecturer in History and Literature of Music 
B.M.E. and M. Mus., University of Nebraska; D.F.A., Chicago Musical College 


WALTER E. WoLLWAGeE, Instructor in Clarinet 
Member, Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


Merton S. Zaurt, Lecturer in Music Education 
M. Mus., University of Rochester; Ed.D., Columbia University 
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Undergraduate Institutions Represented 
in the Graduate Student Body of 
Roosevelt University, 1957-58 


Alabama State College 
Albany State College 

Alcorn A & M 

American Conservatory of Music 
Antioch College 

Aquinas College 

Arizona State College 
Arkansas A M & N College 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Assumption College 
Augustana College 

Ball State Teachers College 
Berea College 

Bluefield State College 
Bluffton College 

Bombay University, India 
Bradley University 

Brooklyn College 

Butler University 

Calvin College 

Cardinal Stritch College 
Carroll College 

Central YMCA College 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery 
Chicago Musical College 
Chicago Teachers College 
City College of New York 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Mary 

Columbia University 

Cornell College 

Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Dennison University 

DePaul University 

Dillard University 

Drake University 

East Texas State Teachers College 
Elmhurst College 

Emmanuel Missionary College 
Eureka College 


Fordham University 

Fort Valley State College 

Franklin and Marshall College 

George Williams College 

Grambling College 

Hampton Institute 

Harvard University 

Hofstra College 

Howard University 

Illinois State Normal University 

Indiana State Teachers College 

Indiana University 

Iowa State Teachers College 

Jackson State College 

Japan Women’s University, Japan 

Jarvis Christian College 

Juilliard School of Music 

Kent State University 

Lake Forest College 

Lane College 

Langston University 

Loyola University 

MacMurray College 

Marion College 

Miami University 

Michigan State University 

Milwaukee-Downers College 

Mount Mary College 

Mundelein College 

National College, India 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 

New York University 

Nippon University, Japan 

North Central College 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College 

Northern Baptist Seminary 

Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College 

Northwestern University 


Graduate Institutions 


Ohio State University 

Olivet Nazarene College 

Purdue University 

Quinn College 

Royal Yugoslav University, 
Yugoslavia 

Rust College 

Rutgers University 

St. Augustine’s College 

St. Joseph’s College 

St. Olaf’s College 

St. Paul’s University, Japan 

Sherwood Music School 

Shreemati Noihibai Damodar 
Thackersey Women’s University, 
India 

Stanford University 

State Teachers College, Pennsylvania 

Sterling College 

Stillman College 

State University of Iowa 

Talladega University 

Tennessee State University 

Texas State College for Women 

Tougaloo State College 

University of Alabama 

University of Berlin, Germany 


University of Buffalo 
University of Chicago 
University of Delaware 
University of Illinois 
University of Istanbul 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of South Dakota 
University of Texas 
University of Toronto 
University of Wisconsin 
Vienna University, Austria 
Virginia Union University 
Wabash College 

Washburn University 
Wayne University 

Western Illinois State College 


Western Michigan College of 
Education 


Wheaton College 
Wichita University 
Wiley College 
Wisconsin State College 
Xavier University 
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How to Apply for Admission 
to the Graduate Division 


ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 


1. Write or phone the Director of Admissions for an application form. 


2. Fill in the application form and leave it at the Information Desk or 


mail it to the Director of Admissions, well in advance of the opening 
of the semester for which you seek admission. 


Have a transcript sent to the Director of Admissions by the college 
or university from which you were graduated (unless you are a 
Roosevelt University graduate), and from any university in which 
you have graduate credit. Records of Roosevelt University graduates 
will be sent to your major department by the Director of Admissions. 


4. The filing and acknowledgment of an application should not be 


i 


construed as being an assurance of admission. If you are admitted, 
you will receive a letter of acceptance. Your admission will be 
admission to the University and will not assure your admission to 
a particular course. 





